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The Congo, Mr. Mencken 


BY GERALD W. JOHNSON. 


The greatest mystery of religion is expressed by 
adumbration, and in the noblest part of Jewish types, 
we find the cherubims shadowing the mercy-seat. Life 
itself is but the shadow of death, and souls departed 
but the shadow of the living. All things fall under this 
name. The sun itself is but the dark simulacrum, and 
light but the shadow of God. 


I wish that I could write like that. Some inconvenient re- 
mainders of common sense restrain me from trying to do so, 
but in the bottom of my heart I wish that I could write in the 
manner of Sir Thomas Browne. It is not that I am especially 
impressed by the weight of his philosophy, for I am quite sure 
that I have no more idea of what he meant than he had himself ; 
but the man could boom so! 

This may be one of those confidences that should be given 
to none but the family alienist, but I think not. On the contrary, 
I begin to believe that it indicates no more than that I come of 
a family that has lived for a century and a quarter in the United 
States below the fortieth parallel. It does not indicate that I 
am insane, but merely that I am Southern; for the Sir Thomas 
Browne complex lies heavily, not upon me alone, but upon six- 
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teen sovereign commonwealths. For proof, I refer the reader 
to any volume of the titanic set of books published in Atlanta 
under the title of “The Library of Southern Literature.” 

On my desk as I write lies Volume One, A-Bo. In it (pp. 
373-374) is to be found this resonant bit: 


His life was one continued and benign circumnavi- 
gation of all the virtues which adorn and exalt the 
character of man. Piety, charity, benevolence, generos- 
ity, courage, patriotism, fidelity, all shone conspicuously 
in him, and might extort from the beholder the impres- 
sive interrogatory, “For what place was this man made?” 
Was it for the Senate or the camp? For public or for 
private life? For the bar or the bench? For the art 
which heals the body, or for that which cures the infirmi- 
ties of the State? For which of all these was he born? 
And the answer is, “For all!” He was born to fill the 
largest and most varied circle of human excellence; and 
to crown all these advantages, Nature had given him 
what the great Lord Bacon calls a perpetual letter of 
recommendation—a countenance not only good, but 
sweet and winning—radiant with the virtues of his soul 
—captivating universal confidence; and such as no stran- 
ger could behold—no traveler, even in the desert, could 
meet, without stopping to reverence, and saying, “Here 
is the man in whose hands I could deposit life, liberty, 
fortune, honor!” 


The circumnavigator of all the virtues was, it appears, a 
gentleman named Linn, who at the time of his death held a 
commission as United States senator from the State of Mis- 
souri; and the eulogist was his colleague, Benton, born, let me 
patriotically add, in my own native State, North Carolina, a 
commonwealth singularly prolific of such Sons of Thunder. 
Benton not only desired to write in the manner of Sir Thomas 
Browne, but actually tried it; and so, alas, have innumerable 
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others. So they continue to try, and succeed only in releasing 
upon us the outrageous Mr. Mencken, who makes remarks about 
the South too painful to bear repetition. 

What is the explanation of this curious obsession with sound 
to the exclusion of sense? It certainly is not a racial character- 
istic brought from Europe, for the South is predominantly Anglo- 
Saxon, with strong infusions of German, Scotch and Huguenot 
blood; not by any means conspicuously bombastic peoples. Why 
have the descendants of English, Scotch, German and French 
settlers in the Southern States varied so far from type as to 
produce a literature unrivalled in English for empty sonority ? 

If the Sir Thomas Browne complex is an acquired charac- 
teristic, an adequate explanation of its existence is not far to 
seek. Southerners have been subjected for a time varying from 
two to ten generations to an environment differing radically in 
only one particular from the environment in. which the rest of 
the population has lived. That difference lies in intimate daily 
contact which Southerners of necessity have made with the most 
potent personality on the continent—Mister Nigger. If there is 
any conspicuous difference between the intellectual and artistic 
life of the South and that of the rest of the country, is it unrea- 
sonable to believe that it is connected’ with the single conspicuous 
difference in the environment of the Southerner and that of the 
other people of the country? 

That such a difference exists is hardly to be doubted by 
any one who has read with attention the hereinabove mentioned 
pointed remarks of Mr. Mencken. “The Sahara of the Bozart” 
he called the South. I think, as I shall explain later, that his 
figure was ill chosen; but it must be admitted that he supported 
his assertion with an impressive wealth of detail. Any doubts 
that survived his whirlwind attack must be resolved by this in- 
disputable fact: such Southerners as have achieved national repu- 
tation in letters have, with rare exceptions, done the bulk of 
their good work elsewhere than in the South. The New Eng- 
land school flourished and perished in New England. The Far 
Westerners thrive on the Pacific coast. The Indianans find In- 
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dianapolis quite habitable. William Allen White and Ed Howe 
manage to survive even in Kansas. But the South seems to be 
afflicted with some tremendous centrifugal force that hurls ar- 
tists across her borders like stones from a sling. The heavier 
the man the farther he flies. Lafcadio Hearn landed in Japan. 

There have been exceptions, of course, but the rule holds 
good ; and where such a rule holds good there is obviously some- 
thing highly peculiar in the artistic and intellectual life of the 
region. 

It is not to be explained by poverty and ignorance, for Eliza- 
bethan England was far poorer and more ignorant than the 
South ever was. It is not by our illiterates that we are differen- 
tiated sharply from the rest of the country. Cole L. Blease is 
no illiterate, nor Vardaman of Mississippi, nor William Joseph 
Simmons, founder of the Ku Klux Klan. Benton, the eulogist 
of Senator Linn, was no illiterate, and John Temple Graves is 
educated, not to say learned. These men have gained more than 
local notoriety by widely varying means; but they have in com- 
mon a certain wild fantasticality, whether it be expressed merely 
by the employment of rolling, sonorous periods, or swashbuck- 
ling defiance of the civilized world, or meeting by the light of 
the moon in ‘weird garb to mutter spells and incantations in 
unknown tongues. They are Southerners, and their mad suc- 
cess in the South is certainly indicative of the fact that they 
embody Southern ideals much more successfully than such com- 
paratively matter-of-fact persons as—to choose three ejected 
North Carolinians—Joseph G. Cannon, Walter Hines Page and 
Benjamin N. Duke. 

Whence have we derived this taste for turgid eloquence, for 
grandiloquent defiance, for masks and flowing white robes? 
Perhaps we might be helped toward the answer if the Rev. Bal- 
timore Criddle would emerge from his Coffin Club and tell us 
where he got his love of mouth-filling vocables; or if Ander, 
whose “eyes is white as snow, his gums is blue,” could inform 
us why on the most trifling provocation “he retch an’ fotch his 
razor fum his shoe”; or if we might know the idea underlying 
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the regalia of the Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise. We are 
Nordics, to be sure; but Nordics whose need of color is no longer 
satisfied with mere purple and gold, Nordics who demand saffron 
and crimson and emerald, whose cool Northern temperament has 
been inflamed and excited by acquaintance with the phantas- 
magoria of the jungle. 

Mr. Mencken spoke of the South as “The Sahara of the 
Bozart.” I submit that he could hardly have chosen a worse 
figure. The Sahara, as I am informed and believe, is for the 
most part a treeless waste, denuded alike of animal and of vege- 
table life. The South resembles more Sierra Leone, where, ac- 
cording to Sir Harry Johnston, “the mammalian fauna of chim- 
panzis, monkeys, bats, cats, lions, leopards, hyenas, civets, scaly 
manises, and large-eared earth-pigs, little-known duiker bush- 
buck, hartebeeste, and elephant, is rich and curious.” So is 
the literary flora; and if Mr. Mencken presumes to doubt it, I 
invite him to plunge into the trackless waste of the Library of 
Southern Literature, where a man might wander for years, en- 
countering daily such a profusion of strange and incredible 
growths as could proceed from none but an enormously rich 
soil. 

The South is not sterile. On the contrary, it is altogether 
too luxuriant. It is not the Sahara, but the Congo of the Bozart. 
Its pulses beat to the rhythm of the tom-tom, and it likes any 
color if it’s red. Vachel Lindsay struck the tempo: 


“Fat black bucks in a wine-barrel room 


Pounded on the table, 

Beat an empty barrel with the handle of a-broom, 
Hard as they were able, 

Boom, boom, BOOM, 

With a silk umbrella and the handle of a broom, 
Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, BOOM.” 
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Can anything rare and exquisite survive under such condi- 
tions? Certainly. Orchids. Edgar Allan Poe grew them long 
ago, and Sidney Lanier later, and James Branch Cabell grows 
them today. But in the tropics one soon wearies of orchids. There 
the -exotic would be a trim, English garden * * * or, if we 
must have luxuriance, the stately, ordered luxuriance that Sir 
Thomas Browne could create. 

Before there can be fair gardens in the South, though, there 
must be Herculean labor performed in clearing away the jungle 
growths—labor involving the use of sharp steel, swung vigorously. 
It is within the bounds of probability that some laborers will 
perish miserably, stung to death by noxious insects, or rent limb 
from limb by the mammalian fauna. But such things must be 
at every famous victory. 

Furthermore, this very negroid streak that gives to the bulk 
of Southern writing at present the startling appearance of an 
African chief parading through the town arrayed in a stove-pipe 
hat, monocle, frock coat and no trousers, may prove in the future 
an asset of first-rate value. The chances are that it will at least 
prevent us from falling into drab monotony. North Carolina a 
few years ago produced one immortal whose works were not 
included in the Library of Southern Literature; yet Miss Peter- 
son—for such was her name—in her “Vision” produced two 
lines that I will set up against the best of that J. Gordon Coogler 
so enthusiastically admired by Mr. Mencken. They read, 


“T seen Pa coming, stepping high, 
Which was of his walk the way.” 


He who has the vision to see Southern literature coming at 
all—and I profess to have it—needs must see it stepping high, 
for that is of its walk the way. It could not be otherwise. It 
has the pulse of the tom-toms in its veins, the scents of the jungle 
are in its nostrils and the flaming colors of the jungle in its eyes. 
It will be colorful beyond belief, instead of a discreet maquillage 
it will come wearing smears of paint like a witch-doctor. It may 
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be outlandish, but it will not be monotonous. It may be gor- 
geously barbaric, but it will not be monotonous. For all I know, 
it may be in some manifestations tremendously evil—it may 
wallow in filth, but it will not dabble in dirt. I think we may 
even have a hint of it now in Clement Wood’s ghastly, soul-sick- 
ening and damnably true “Nigger.’”’ That, at least, is a possible 
line along which it may come. 

In the meantime, though, we have with us today a public fas- 
cinated by the flashy, even though it may be false. Instead of 
poets and authors we have poetesses and authoresses, poetets 
and authorets. At Richmond, Cabell plucks abstractedly the 
strings of his medieval lyre; at Charleston, away off to one side, 
DuBose Heyward and Hervey Allen are tentatively trying out 
their harp and ’cello combination; at the University of North 
Carolina the Playmakers are trying to play a fantasia on toy 
trumpets. Others are scattered here and there with rare and 
beautiful instruments. But the centre of the stage and the at- 
tention of the audience are engaged by a literary equivalent of 
Isham Jones’ jazz band engaged in a spirited rendition of “Bang 
Away at Lulu.” 

Jazz is wonderfully moving * * * I wish I could write 
like Sir Thomas Browne. 


For Wisdom 


BY ROBERT NATHAN. 


O Lord of syrup, Lord of brine, 
Unhesitating pharmacist, 

Good fortune’s easy anodyne 
I’ve neither waited for nor missed. 


Across my simple pudding pour 

No new, sweet flavor, no surprise; 
But from your everlasting store 

Give me some sorrow to keep me wise. 


Baltimore 
BY ROSAMOND RANDALL BEIRNE. 


Baltimore has the reputation of being the largest village in the 
world. Acording to the latest census it has outstripped that seat 
of learning to the north, Boston, and ranks sixth in order of 
greatness in these United States, but it has lost few of its innocent, 
provincial ways in the last decade and reminds us still of a yokel 
grown to man’s size but who has not yet bought his first suit 
of long trousers. 

This comparison is employed in a derogatory sense primarily 
by business men, for Baltimore is slow to take to new ideas and 
yet swift to bite at get-rich-quick schemes. Its fondness for 
Blind Pools and Wildcat Oils and other forms of gold bricks is 
surpassed only by its horror when a villain is discovered in its 
midst. This trusting nature can be traced to the fact that Balti- 
more is a group of small communities in which each individual 
knows or thinks he knows every one of his neighbors. Baltimore 
is chiefly different from other places in that it is “a city of homes.” 
This is now the slogan of real estate men all over the country, but 
in the days of tenements our miles and miles of little houses with 
white doorsteps, looking as like as peas in a pod or keys to a 
piano, were held up to intense ridicule. Even our esteemed little 
neighbors still like to rub in the joke by naming clumps of ad- 
joining houses with the inevitable dark middle room, “Baltimore 
Row,” or “Baltimore Avenue,” scarcely realizing that they were 
a corner store and two cows when Baltimore began this practical 
if not artistic way of expanding. 

Each one of these little houses is a unit which takes its pleas- 
ures and its business separately rather than collectively. The fam- 
ily groups itself on a winter evening around the Franklin stove and 
in the summer on the front steps, oblivious to any lure of a great 
white way. This home-loving instinct does not make for good 
theatre audiences or amusing places of amusement, but it does 
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tend to solidify the town. A man who owns his own 
Jhome can usually be trusted not to covet his neighbor’s to the 
point of stealing, and it also makes bigamy a particularly expen- 
sive crime. Then, too, each man competes with the others in 
what he can make his back yard produce while his wife sees that 
her white steps are whiter than any others in the block. (Lady 
from Norfolk please note that steps are washed twice a day, not 
week.) No one has yet been discovered brave enough to have 
his steps a more sensible and less back-straining shade of green 
or brown. Of such stuff is civic pride made. 

The great “Sunpaper,” upon which all good Baltimoreans are 
reared, caters to this home-loving instinct and does its best to 
make the city seem like a village. If Mr. Calvert raises a bigger 
turnip than Mr. Arundel the chances are that the newspapers 
will write it up and publish a photograph of the winning back- 
yard farmer. In what other large city do you see newspapers 
featuring the birthdays of octogenarians, marble contests, prize- 
winning ears of corn, or editorials on the deaths of wives and 
children of prominent men in the community? What other city 
could have sheltered a Mencken to full manhood, only to writhe 
at his fierce onslaught on its quaint customs, political and spir- 
itual ? 

iA stranger approaching Baltimore in either direction by way 
of magnificent tunnels and vast cemeteries, believes himself to be 
entering a metropolis. But on boarding'a street-car, if he be so 
humble or so color-blind as not to take a yellow taxi, and winding 
in true Southern extravagance of time to his destination, he will 
have several reasons for doubting his original theory. In the 
middle of a block the car will come to a standstill while the mo- 
torman, conductor, several passengers and a stray automobilist 
or two will engage in jocular conversation with the dusky manipu- 
lator of a coal truck. Above the roaring of the black cascade 
one hears such as, “Say, do you think you own the city?” “Who’s 
the millionaire gettin’ that ton? I’m goin’ to ask him for a loan.” 
“All folks catchin’ trains at Camden Station better get out and 
walk.” A truck can hold up traffic on any narrow street while it 
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is deliberately unloaded. Then there is a certain motorman on 
the Mt. Washington car line who always stops at a pump in a 
little side yard and drinks three cups of water very slowly before 
progressing on his route. 

The stranger may observe or he may have ‘to have pointed 
out to him in passing a symbol of Baltimore’s curiosity, the sec- 
ond-story mirror. Two mirrors are arranged in such a way as 
to reflect the faces of all who pass on the street or come up the 
front steps and are studied from behind the white lace curtains 
of an upper sitting room. There is a quiet dignity about these 
mirrors as much as to say, “the owners of this house are far 
above thrusting curl-papered heads out of front windows or 
sitting on the doorsteps.” Maybe, too, they were prepared for the 
spring drive of the Beggars’ Association, Inc., or any other none 
too welcome caller. There are few of these relics left, alas. The 
younger generation has had them removed, or perhaps neighbors 
after much reflection threw stones. 

If the stranger is conducted to what is generally considered 
the best residential section, somewhere between a network of 
railroads and the site of the togaed form of our first President on 
his first monument, he may spend a sleepless night. Dreaming 
of retreating armies, of calvary attacks, the stranger wakes to 
hear the patter, patter of a thousand hoofs on the asphalt. The 
night air is made hideous by grunts and groans and inarticulate 
half-savage monosyllables and a street lamp shines on the mud- 
died backs of trotting herds of cattle and pigs, en route from 
train to butcher. In the day time great trucks of luscious green 
cabbages go reeling around our best streets and melodious voices 
still call for rags and bones, or “Annie ’ranle strawberries, big as 
a horse’s eye.” 

Provincialism may be a subject for laughter, but how pain- 
fully bereft are those cities that have none of it. How strange 
it must feel to enter your favorite dry goods store and be waited 
on in chilly silence by a saleslady who calls you “Madam.” Here 
we rush to Miss Emma or Miss Lou, who tells us what our 
mothers would like to see us buy and that the fifteen-dollar hat is 
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almost as becoming as the twenty-dollar one, and that in their 
experience voile is more serviceable than organdie, followed by 
the history of their last summer’s wardrobe. There is a perfect! 
Gibson girl at O’Neill’s perfume counter who buys Christmas 
presents for half the belated and distracted husbands in town 
and receives and delivers messages as part of her mission in life. 
Why waste time looking for mother or daughter when Miss Josie 
will surely see them on their way out and explain about the lost 
motor and help choose samples for curtains? 

Baltimore is as distinctly a woman’s paradise as London ig 
a man’s. Dressmakers, milliners, art and gift shops, shops of 
hand-made, fluffy things follow one another up Charles Street and 
its crossways. Our belles have a certain chic about them that 
may have originated in Paris or Fifth Avenue, but has been 
blended with their own best efforts. We are still enough of a 
small town to be most informal in our dress if occasion demands. 
Men in knickers, girls in riding habits are no unusual sights in 
the business sections of the city, while during the hot months 
men, women and children have very sensibly come to the con- 
clusion that to be smart is to be comfortable. Therefore, our 
little stenographers and shopgirls look like a race of athletes and 
we rejoice in white linen and shade hats. Likewise when a bliz- 
zard occasionally hits the town the effect on its dress is won- 
derful to behold. The owners of fur coats proudly feel that for 
once their war on moths has not been in vain, the owners of caps 
with ear-flaps, of high rubber boots, of army leggings, of hunt- 
ing outfits, in short of anything that is really warm, appear on 
our highways in their heirlooms and enjoy themselves and the 
blizzard immensely. 

Quite often our cousins from Virginia and neighbors from 
Washington and Wilmington come in search of a special gown for 
a special occasion and pay us a visit. If it so happens that it is 
a dull season socially, Lent for instance, which with us, where 
Catholic Cardinal and Protestant Bishop were so long in friendly 
rule together, is still observed, we take our guests to market to 
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Here, three times a week at the aromatic stalls of Richmond 
Market we converse for hours on the pretext of trying to find 
a shad out of season or a duck in season. While Mr. Snyder 
packs up our vegetables and that handsome butcher, who used to 
pitch for the Red Sox, cuts off our steak, we gossip and reminisce 
with half the people we would have met at a Monday german. 
Some cities, I believe, do not know the joys of a market, not 
only as a meeting place, but also as a place of gastronomic and 
artistic values. Lexington Market shares with Francis Scott Key 
and the Johns Hopkins University the popular vote and honors 
in the “What has made Baltimore famous” contest. Here are 
miles of stalls piled high with the best that the earth and sea 
can offer; and at the entrance a riot of color where the florists 
hold sway. Some people say “How very unsanitary” and con- 
tinue to eat their cold storage lamb and their canned codfish, 
but we feel that a bit of Baltimore hurts us no more on the inside 
than on the outside, and would not swap our markets for a 
Woolworth Building or a Mardi Gras Carnival. 

In the early autumn the great Timonium Fair dictates to a 
city of 700,000 inhabitants. Maybe it is the acres of prize pre- 
serves that attract or maybe the Berkshire pigs or the “Barkers” 
for a thousand sure cures and gadjets, but far more likely is it 
the horse races, a sideshow that appeals to the sporting blood 
of Baltimore. For Maryland is one of the four States in the 
Union that still take pride as well as pleasure in that sport of 
kings. Since earliest colonial days the horse has ruled the land. 
Generation after generation has bred and ridden and hunted and 
raced. Those who have not had time or money have followed 
the horses with a passion. Spring and fall the city is invaded 
by a wandering host of cavaliers in loud checked suits who come 
from the uttermost parts of the earth to see the races. Our own 
enthusiasts vary from the most humble office-boy to gray-haired 
squires who settle their dressy wives in the boxes while they mix 
with the crowds in the paddock and judge with practised eye the 
lines of some fleet-footed filly. Horses and racing are a fetish 
here and few can withstand the fascination of gay crowds on a 
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beautiful spring day and the flash of color around the field and 
the god of chance hovering over all, be he ever so hard-shelled a 
Baptist. 

Baltimore’s great farming population accounts in large meas- 
ure for some of its tastes. Claiming the counties as their homes, 
the truck-farmers of the Eastern Shore, the stock farmers, the 
fruit growers, the landed gentry who dabble in farming, transact 
their business and usually live for part of the year in the city. The 
other inhabitants are chiefly Virginians who have been migrating 
northward quite steadily for apparently about 150 years. No 
Brahmin caste was ever more clearly defined than the Virginia 
blood of Baltimore. Virginians represent the city in politics and 
poetry, on the Exchange and on the ball-room floor, and even 
though Claiborne was unsuccessful in acquiring Maryland by 
force of arms, the Old Dominion holds us by marriage and colo- 
nization as her own. This tie has made its instincts and sympa- 
thies essentially Southern even in the days of those merchant 
princes who came out of the North. 

Old Baltimore names and types are almost as extinct as the 
-famous Chesapeake Bay dog, who. was, it is said, part wild otter 
and part setter. The few broad-chimneyed old houses with white 
carved doorways that remain tucked away in wholesale districts 
overlooking the harbor are filled with the ghosts of men in velvet 
and ruffles, in stock and whiskers. These ghosts once ruled the 
Chesapeake and Southern trade with a fleet of clipper ships, the 
fastest in the world; they exported their tobacco and whiskey, 
and imported their coffee and madeira. They shot their canvas- 
backs, netted their shad and trapped their terrapin before the 
tidewater Virginians got up in the morning and changed the 
game laws. They were the first of the settlers to practise re- 
ligious toleration and they not only preached and practised it 
but enforced it by law! They lived on the threshold of three 
wars, in two of which they fought gallantly on both sides. They 
had ideas and spoke them out in all the highflown oratory and 
blank verse of their day. All women were beautiful and had 
scores of admirers as all ancestresses should and occasionally one 
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stood out in high relief against the average of uneventful if busy 
lives. But these were old Baltimoreans and they have long since 
disappeared. 

From the little squares around the Monument where Barye 
bronzes weathered in fantastic greens bask in the sun and which 
we fondly call the heart of Baltimore, to those outlying posts of 
duplication and multiplication where one wanders to find dress- 
makers who won’t disappoint or short cuts to a golf course, lives 
the new Baltimorean. He is of mixed origin and adolescent ideas. 
Certain things he takes for granted, things for which he is envied 
by other cities; his hospitals and surgeons, his Peabody Conserva- 
tory and opera and orchestras, his rolling valleys and water views, 
his May with its dogwood, judas trees and laurel which Henry 
‘Adams spoke of as “the intermixture of delicate grace and pas- 
sionate depravity, which he loved as if it were Greek half Human.” 
But other things he likes to advertise. He is a booster and a 
self-conscious one. He realizes that he owns a harbor, that he 
has Western connections and that the title of Monumental City is 
not worthy of a live town. Through his efforts Bromo Seltzer 
and pajamas are making us better known than Lisette Reese or 
the Walters Gallery or Babe Ruth. 

With the mingled virtues and vices of North and South, of 
original colony and Twentieth century and a city by all rights, we 
have never lost the charm of a village. Lord Baltimore has out- 
grown his satins and ruffles but in the name of all decency let 
‘him continue to use the pattern, for the belted-in, ready-to-wear 
-models do not become him. 


The Pleasures of Innocence 
BY ERNEST BOYD. 


Who is the tutelary divinity of the bibliophile, the benign 
and familiar demon who guides the wandering book-collector 
to the places where old and rare books are bought and sold? 
I believe in this Unknown God, for He has never failed to turn 
my feet in the direction of those treasure islands of literature 
that lie hidden in the sea of familiar traffic, whenever I have 
emerged for my first encounter with a strange city. Even the 
Quays of Paris, so well charted in book and story, may be 
revealed to the novice with all the thrill of discovery, when, 
prompted by that obscure but irresistible instinct, he stumbles 
suddenly upon that alluring line of étalages which he knows 
vaguely to exist along the parapet of the Seine. I can still recall 
with what emotions I first crossed one of the bridges leading 
from the banal territory of the grand boulevards into the verita- 
ble promised land of bouquinisme which lies between the Pont 
Royal and the Pont Sully, and includes the adjacent territory 
from the Institut to the Luxembourg Gardens. One has left 
behind the world’s great snare of the Rive Droite and is soon 
absorbed in the almost physical excitement which the boxes 
still reserve for the initiated. Did they not, for example, yield 
up a treasure to Irish hands when a presentation copy of The 
Wanderings of Oisin, “To Oscar Wilde, with the author’s com- 
pliments,” returned to Dublin from the box of a riverside book- 
dealer? 

The purest joys of the book-hunter are those that come of 
resigning oneself in a strange city to the direction of the kind 
Providence which watches over the bibilophile, of finding one- 
self impelled towards the one spot in a maze of unfamiliar streets 
where one’s desire may be fulfilled. I remember the day in 
Brussels when a desperate resolve to visit Waterloo, in order 
to kill time until I could escape to Bruges, was happily frustrated, 
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and my honor was preserved from the stigma of imbecile sight- 
seeing. I was wandering sadly down a side street, crushed by 
the oppressive provincialism of Leopold’s metropolis, and I had 
just concluded that he was right in preferring the torture of 
Congo natives, and the white arms of Cléo de Mérode, to the 
jejeune delights of Brussels. Suddenly, I saw a signpost: “Au 
Marché aux Livres,” with an arrow obligingly pointing the way. 
Gone was the threat of that mournful plain where Wellington 
vanquished the Corsican through sheer and characteristically mil- 
itary stupidity, by failing to retreat when, according to the rules 
of strategy, he should have done so. I hurried on cheerfully 
and reached a market building, from which I withdrew, tired 
but not satiated, like Juvenal’s Messalina under more romantic 
circumstances, some hours later. I bore with me trophies of 
the Jeune Belgique movement, and some presentation copies of 
the earlier Verhaeren still remind me of the one bright spot in 
Brussels. 

A similar chance led me into East Fifty-ninth Street, on my 
first walk up Fifth Avenue, and I made the acquaintance of the 
American rare bookseller, the most charming race of American 
business men, with all the efficiency erroneously attributed to their 
colleagues in more obviously sordid professions, and a genuine 
delight in the human side of book-collecting. At that time, as 
a condescending foreigner, I evolved the theory that Americans 
who deal in old and rare books had assumed the vicarious duty 
of obliterating from the European mind the horror of transacting 
business in any other kind of American shop! The frigid indif- 
ference and colossal incompetence of the young females who then 
seemed to me to dominate the marts of this New World, were 
forgotten in the genial gossip and courtesy of the rare book shops, 
where every first edition pleases and only reprints are vile. From 
Fifty-ninth Street one naturally descended to Fourth Avenue, 
south of Fourteenth Street, but not until one had lingered in an 
oasis beside the Public Library, where it was andi still is, possible 
to recover from the irritations that inevitably result from any 
attempt to profit by the bequests of Messrs. Astor, Lenox and 
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Tilden. Now placid goldfish gaze meditatively upon collectors 
heartened by clean copies, fair prices and the illuminating lore 
of one of the greatest experts on modern first editions. When 
I first drifted into that shop no goldfish were there, but all the 
rest was as pleasant as innumerable subsequent visits have proved 
it to be. 

The notion that business-like habits are inseparable from 
crass commercialism is upset by the Amercian bibliophile. In 
Baltimore, for example, one of the most orderly and interesting 
bookstores was the property of a whimsical character whose 
amiable habit it was to allow his customers to fix the price of 
the books they wished to sell him. I have been embarrassed by 
this faith in my honesty, which disarmed me as effectively as it 
did others, so that invariably he was able to resell with a fair 
margin of profit. Another colleague, in the same city, whose 
old house, in a quiet forgotten street, was at once his residence 
and his place of business, has made hospitality a part of our 
transactions, even since the word “hospitality” has been legally 
erased from the American vocabulary by constitutional amend- 
ment. On Fourth Avenue, New York, there is a delectable ec- 
centric whose scorn of mere commerce takes the form of putting 
customers through a third degree which inevitably drives the 
dilettante from the shop. Only in; Copenhagen has this ungentle 
art of making enemies been erected into a universal principle. 
In that otherwise endearing and frivolous city the book-dealers 
are unworthy of the name. They neither issue catalogues nor 
permit the browsing which is the true secret of success. My 
spirit was broken by the necessity of having to ask for a specific 
book, to receive a monosyllabic reply and retire, just as if one 
were to inquire at Wanamaker’s for a copy of the Lisieux edi- 
tion of Aretino’s dialogues. Naturally I preferred to contem- 
plate the inverted mirrors at the Tivoli Gardens, where coquettish 
young Danes, whose manners entirely lack the aloofness of the 
‘booksellers, revealed as much of their (sometimes) charming 
persons as the needs of the moment suggested. I have often 
wondred why this naive device has not been added to the inno- 
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cent gaieties of Coney Island. It is vastly more effective than 
those artificial gusts of wind which are intended to satisfy the 
same ingenuous curiosities. 

Curiosities of an analogous character, but less ingenuous and 
more perverse, are satisfied in Barcelona within earshot of the 
old bookstalls. One strolls down the crowded, strident Ramblas, 
lined with trees and crowded at every hour of the day and night, 
except at noon, with a leisurely, if not leisured population, until, 
at the end of these boulevards one reaches the open space where 
the stands of the second-hand book fair are erected. To reach 
this quiet corner one must pass the little huts of the escribientes, 
the public letter-writers, who will undertake your correspondence 
for you on any subject under the sun, the bird and flower mar- 
kets set up on the edge of the promenade, the innumerable con- 
ciertos and bailes, the cosmopolitan bars flaring with electric 
signs as gay as the dalliance within, where perhaps it is Jack 
Johnson who is holding court, surrounded by delighted white 
women and the fashionable youths of the city proud to exhibit 
their social relations with so eminent a personage. But El Alca- 
zar, El Eden and the rest are a blur, the noise of that incessant 
stream of indigenous, insatiable pleasure-seekers is just a mur- 
mur, as one turns off the Rambla to the bookstalls. The latter 
lie betwen the main boulevards and; the quarter of the city given 
ovet to the pleasures of love at first sight. This juxtaposition 
seems to have affected the character of the, books on sale, whose 
mere titles, not to speak of their covers, would surprise even the 
twenty-one-year-old baby daughter of one of those anxious par- 
ents who sponsor legislation for the cleansing of literature. How- 
ever, one soon discovers that the advertising bark of these works 
is worse than their bite, and if seventeenth-century Castillian 
tomes, and the first editions of modern Catalans do not charm, it is 
always possible to purchase an engaging booklet, entitled, La 
Direccién de las Sefioritas (The Young Ladies’ Directory) and 
either make use of it, or take it away as a souvenir. It is, as 
I have explained, but a step in either direction. 

No such distractions await the restless bibliophile in Basel. 
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As becomes the most German of Swiss cities, -the second-hand 
book trade is organized on a scale commensurate with the poly- 
glot ambitions of Leipsig dealers. Here efficiency and method 
have killed the romance, but increased the utility of the old book- 
store. Studious gentlemen dressed in linen overalls attend to 
demands in every European language, and it is as easy to get a 
first edition Flaubert as of Goethe, an out-of-print treatise on 
chess as an extra-illustrated edition of Alfred de Musset’s Gam- 
iani. In Geneva and Neuchatel, however, the Latin temperament 
—tempered by Calvinism—prevails, and unassorted books may 
be rescued from barrows. But to realize the full possibilities of 
this form of collecting it was necessary to have lived in Dublin, 
where, until quite recently, the catalogue was an intermittent and 
ineffective instrument of exchange. In spite of the great interest 
in first editions of Irish books, the habit of browsing could be 
indulged with a certain hope of good results up to the recent 
date when Irish dealers began to classify and catalogue. 

The stranger in quest of books in Dublin will be puzzled by 
references to “the carts.” He will hear of appointments to meet 
at “the carts,” and he will learn of finds that have been made 
there, for these carts are to Dublin what the Quays are to Paris, 
the market-place and hunting-ground for old books. The para- 
pet of the Liffey might easily have been adorned with boxes in 
the Parisian manner, but the dealers have since time immemorial 
annexed a narrow street off the Dublin quays and installed there 
the carts on which their wares are displayed. It was from one 
of these gentlemen that Edward Dowden bought for four cents 
Shelley’s Refutation of Deism, the author’s presentation copy 
to Mary Godwin, with his notes. No Dublin booklover fails to 
inspect the carts at least once a week, on Saturdays, as a rule, 
when they assemble in force, I remember a time when the far 
from attractive lane in which the barrows stood looked like a 
chapter from Moore’s Hail and Farewell, so numerous were the 
faces of writers and artists whose names, familiar but meaning- 
less to the dealers, were, or have since become, famous. It was 
not long after the departure of James Joyce from Dublin that I 
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picked up a copy of Madame Bovar:; which bears his signature. 
Five years later, almost on the same spot I found his copy of 
L’Education Sentimentale. Evidently these two books were 
amongst the ballast which Joyce threw out to lighten his flight 
into exile and fame. 

But I can boast of no such treasures as have been fished up 
by Irish collectors like Edward Dowden and the poet, Seumas 
O’Sullivan, most skilled of bibliophiles, who has the finest library 
of genuine rarities in modern literature ever amassed by unpre- 
meditated effort at a trifling cost. Dowden not only found that 
unique Refutation of Deism, but also paid fifty cents for a first 
issue of Shelley’s Epipsychidion, and a moment later, picked up 
a copy of the suppressed edition of Empedocles on Etna. To 
me the Dublin carts were always a mockery of hopes buoyed up 
by real instances of good fortune. In late years they became the 
dumping ground for those depressing volumes which orthodox 
booksellers offer in vain for ten cents. The cart vendors would 
acquire this lumber and sell it at five times the price, on theory 
that every old book is rare when found on a barrow. In this 
they followed what I discover to be the increasing tendency of 
unintelligent second-hand dealers everywhere. The less organ- 
ized their business is, the more fantastic their ideas of the value 
of, first editions. While the ignorant rail at the charges made by 
experts in first editions, the inexpert profiteer unchecked, in ac- 
cordance with the theory that all first editions are “collected” 
and therefore valuable. Consequently, I find it cheaper to study 
catalogues and use the telephone than to get involved in discus- 
sions as to the rarity of a first edition, of last month’s Telephone 
Directory. These barbarians raise, in their ignorance, that subtle 
and insoluble problem: Why is a first edition of A Mummer’s 
Wife more valuable than one of the equally unprocurable early 
novels of H. G. Wells? One cannot argue about such delicate 
points of doctrine. It is enough to associate with gentlemen who 
do not raise them. 
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Another Note on Cabell 


BY ALEISTER CROWLEY. 


Commercialism has destroyed literature in the United States 
with a thoroughness to which Puritanism never pretended. The 
latter merely emasculated the artist; the former has removed 
his spinal column altogether. Criticism has been eliminated, for 
who will pay for it? The publisher, and the newspaper which 
lives on his advertisements, want every book to sell: therefore, 
the reviewer must confound them all ina common Te Deum. The 
result has been in the case of James Branch Cabell that prac- 
tically nobody, even among his admirers, has any idea of what 
he has tried to write. 

My first introduction to him was Beyond Life. I was 
pleased, got Jurgen, and recognized at once that a new star 
of the first magnitude had arisen. But I did not connect the 
two books; I was rather annoyed to find one Horvendile recur. 
I had no suspicion that Horvendile was one of the principal 
characters in an epic of unprecedented scope. Now that I have 
read a number of Cabell’s books, it is clear that each, though 
independent, is also one piece of a vast jig-saw puzzle. I have 
now sufficient of these sections to begin to perceive dimly the de- 
sign of the gigantic picture of the Universe which he has under- 
taken. 

We have had Homer and others to combine the affairs of 
gods and men in a single epos; we have had Balzac and others 
to combine the affairs of various families. But Cabell has done 
far more than either of these types of artist. He has taken the 
ideal forces of the Universe, and shown their relations with man- 
kind over a period of many centuries, from the legendary demi- 
gods of Poictesme to the inhabitants of present-day Virginia. He 
has set no limit to his canvas; and while every detail is exact 
and brilliant, it retains its proper subordination to the complete 
Idea. 
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It is impossible to convey the effect of the fertility of Cabell’s 
invention. He creates so many characters, and furnishes them 
with so many biographical and bibliographical details, that one 
is utterly bewildered to decide whether—in the “historical” or 
even “folk-lore” sense—such people existed or no. The myth- 
ology itself is partly conventional and partly imaginative; and 
one cannot draw the line. Nor is there any criterion of reality 
by which one can distinguish between Koshchei, who made things 
as they are, Helen of Troy and Guinevere of Caerlaon, Manuel 
the Redeemer and Count Emmerick of Poictesme, and the Mus- 
graves, Charterises, and Thurstons, of Lichfield, U.S. A. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is introduced—a figure no less and no more fantas- 
tic than Mother Sereda. 

One perceives that Cabell has outwitted the Lords of Illu- 
sion: the ideas derived from our impressions are as objective to 
him as the apparent external causes of those impressions. He 
gives us a direct presentation of the substance of the Universe 
as a spiritual reality. The adventures of Jurgen are the futile 
wish-phantasms proper to an elderly pawnbroker who failed to 
be a poet; those of Manuel are the romantic dreams of a boy 
with a genius for sculpture. These fairy stories are thus realis- 
tic psychology no less than the meditations of the philanderer in 
The Cords of Vanity. Equally, the doings of Virginian so- 
ciety are symbolic parables, eternal in their application. There is 
no veil between the so-called material world and that of pure 
Romance or Idea. The most solid human being may at any 
moment find himself in touch with some personified Theorem 
of Philosophy: one plane interpenetrates and influences the other 
without interfering with it or challenging its claim to existence. 
Thus we are shown, exactly as in our own experience, the con- 
tinuity of Nature. Our dreams and our desires are, on the one 
hand, symbols of our “actual” life determined (as to form) by 
the contents of our intellectual storehouse; on the other, they 
are graphic glyphs of the true self which lurks behind normal 
consciousness. For it is not wholly true to say that the Ego 
projects the non-Ego, as Fichte and the Advaitists maintain, nor 
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that the Ego is an imaginary synthesis of the non-Ego, as Schell- 
ing and the Buddhists declare. Both positions are equally true 
‘and equally false; reality exists in every idea, in one sense or 
another. If what we see and hear be “true,” in the Victorian 
interpretation, the quintessence of our impressions must be so 
no less. Nor does Berkeleyan idealism destroy the reality of the 
objects of sense; for since God has chosen to think them, they 
exist. No writer previous to Cabell has made this manifest; 
and his demonstration is only the more convincing for the ad- 
mirably artistic form of his expression. 

The above thesis is a necessary preliminary to any proper 
study of Cabell; only when it is assimilated is it possible to es- 
timate either the scope and purpose of his work, or its ultimate 
implication. 

We may then proceed to sum up the essence of his philoso- 
phy. He has done exactly what the Buddha did long since; he 
has investigated the Universe in detail and as a whole, and he 
has come to the same conclusion, “Everything is sorrow.” But, 
like Buddha once more, he has failed to perceive that Sorrow 
is itself an illusion. Nothing is worth having, nothing is worth 
keeping, nothing is worth trying for: true, but only in part. 
Every being must come ultimately to Nothing, for there is noth- 
ing for it to attain. Every curve is closed. Every equation must 
cancel out to zero. Yet every being has only to rid itself of De- 
sire, to follow out its own natural course without hankering after 
false ideals: so soon as it learns how to do this, sorrow disap- 
pears. “Do what thou wilt shall be the whole of the Law.” Sor- 
row arises from our failure to understand ourselves, to calculate 
our proper orbit, to acquiesce in our true destiny. Once we real- 
ize our relation, to the Universe, the sum of things becomes part 
of our own Selfhood. We cease to interfere in the necessary 
order of Illusions, and the collisions which have hurt us in the 
past no longer occur. It is true that the total is Nothing; but 
what we call Ourselves is merely a symbolic manifestation of 
Nothing as a system of equal and opposite forces. The true 
Self is enabled to become conscious of itself by this method, and 
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the rest of the Universe is the complement of that Self. Eacn 
phenomenon with which we come into contact affords an oppor- 
tunity for the appropriate part of the Self to unite with it by 
“love under will”; and each such act is an ecstasy. It destroys 
the yearning of that part, satisfies its hunger for completeness, 
and at the same time as it destroys itself, it adds to the Self that 
part of the Universe with which it unites in mystic marriage. 

Now Cabell has not yet arrived at this annihilation of .the 
Universal Sorrow. He sees only the futility and hopelessness of 
all endeavour. Yet this conclusion is based upon a strictly intel- 
lectual enquiry into Nature; and indeed, his position is impreg- 
nable by strictly rational artillery. He has, notwithstanding this, 
an instinct that there is a deeper form of perception. He cannot 
justify his spiritual sense by any appeal to reason, experience, 
or philosophy; but the ineradicable intuition is always present. 
He is compelled to admit despite himself that there is a sense in 
which life is worth living. Thus Rudolph Musgrave, the quiet, 
dignified gentleman of Virginia; Manuel, the heroic saviour of 
Poictesme, and Perion, the romantic lover of Dame Melicent, 
can each say in his own way: “Things gained are gone, but{ great 
things done endure.” The noble Ideal and the courageous de- 
termination to live up to it, the high holding to Honour and the 
scorn of Circumstance: these things are unreasonable, unphilo- 
sophical, ridiculous. The goal is glamour, the path is puerile and 
perilous. The premises are absurd, and the conclusion fatuotts. 
Yet somehow this insane intensity of devotion to imaginary idols 
fashioned in one’s own likeness makes life seem valuable, and— 
“death is the crown of all.” It is the formula given in the Book 
of the Law. 

To know one’s true Will, and to do it; that is the secret of 
Life. It is absurd, from the standpoint of common sense, to 
love a woman who is no different from thousands of others, and 
is in any case mortal, to build a temple which Time will destroy. 
to fight for a kingdom which must certainly perish, to write a 
poem which hardly a dozen men living will appreciate, and be- 
come the prey of Oblivion, to aspire to any achievement on a 
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planet which is doomed to extinction, to take any interest what- 
ever in a Universe so vast, callous, and unintelligible. Yet it is 
worth while to dismiss all these mocking demons of thought, 
and to perform every act with utter faith and love, as if it were 
the sole and supreme sacrament. 

Cabell is himself a sublime protagonist of this theory of 
life, which his enormous intellectual range, and piercing percep- 
tion, constantly mock. He has toiled unceasingly to erect the 
cathedral of his life-work to the god whom he well knows to 
be the fantastic figment of his adolescent follies. He has builded 
it of his own brain and bone, moistening the mortar with his 
heart’s blood. Year after year he has laboured, while humanity 
passed him by with indifference or contempt, until, with Jur- 
gen, the superb spire, it became impossible to ignore him any 
longer, and the only policy was persecution. With smiling scorn 
he has gone on, and added, with Figures of Earth, the noble 
foursquare Tower of Manuel; and now, at last, in his latest 
book, The Lineage of Lichfield, he has revealed this archi- 
tectural plan, showing how every detail of the mighty structure 
is of necessity of the whole. 

It is out of the question, within the limits of an essay, to 
do more than indicate a few points of the technical accomplish- 
ment which has subserved the majestic. conception. But much 
of Cabell’s work demands the highest intelligence and the broad- 
est knowledge from his readers. The humour of some passages, 
the sublimity of others, can only be appreciated by those whose 
studies enable them to grasp the character of the allusions. He 
sometimes criticises an entire period of history or literature by 
a single paragraph of exquisite subtlety. He invents authors and 
statesmen by the score, giving specimens of their work which 
illuminate the conditions of human society and thought as has 
never been done—and one is only too liable to miss the whole 
purport of his page, from ignorance or carelessness. I have 
read and re-read these books again and again; every fresh ap- 
plication of the mind has revealed a new vision of beauty, wit, 
nobility, or wisdom. And I still feel that I have failed to reach) 
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the deepest and holiest sanctuaries of his thought. In Jurgen 
and Figures of Earth, especially, I am confident that there is 
an unfathomable well of Truth of which I have yet drunk but 
a few sparkling cupfulls. From personal correspondence, indeed, 
I feel certain that Cabell himself has written “as he was inspired 
by the Holy Ghost” more subtly and stupendously than his own, 
intelligence is aware. It may be that so colossal a conception 
as his can never be wholly comprehended by the conscious mind. 
Certain characters, for instance, such as Manuel’s wife, Horven- 
dile, Ahasuerus, Anaitis, Freydis and Beda—the last especially 
when identified with Mimir—baffle by their simplicity and pro- 
fundity. One cannot bring into clear consciousness why they 
really are. Again, one feels the organic necessity of the sequence 
of certain events without being able to satisfy one’s philosophical 
reason about them. Yet again, there are problems connected 
with the plane of being on which various characters manifest 
which leave one eagerly dubious. 

In Cabell’s technique there are two principal features of ex- 
ceptional interest and significance. One is the insidious introduc- 
tion of rhythmical, riming and antistrophic forms. These give 
an almost uncanny quality to the texture of the tapestry; besides 
their beauty and their power to exalt the soul, they possess a 
magical faculty of conveying fine shades of meaning and of en- 
lightening the mind by suggesting allusions to history, literature 
or philosophy which enrich the explicit expression in an inde- 
scribably effective manner. 

The other feature is the employment of repetitions. Some 
apparently casual phrase is made to recur throughout a volume in 
such a way as to alter the values of the episodes in which it 
occurs with the most magical effect. It is impossible to explain 
exactly how the miracle is worked; one can only say that the 
theme is rendered coherent and ineluctable. The use of the 
“leit-motif” by Wagner is a very crude prototype of Cabell’s: 
device. 

Throughout the epos, there is an almost constant conscious- 
ness of the relativity of time and space, of their subjectivity. 
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They are perceived from without, as being merely conditions 
through the postulation of which existence makes itself manifest. 
We are led to realize that the events of the past and the future 
are presented to us in sequence for the sake of convenience; they 
are contributions to our knowledge of a self which is independent 
of them. One’s first love-affair and one’s death merely help one 
to form a mental concept of one’s self, just as one’s head and 
one’s feet do in another way. \All Jurgen’s adventures, whether 
he is traveling backward in time to fhe Garden between Dawn 
and Sunrise, or forward to postmortem conditions, are just so 
many windows through which he may behold himself. Manuel’s 
“Month of Years” with the Head of Misery is no longer or 
shorter than Jurgen’s “replevined Wednesday”; both episodes 
are alike facets of the souls of their respective heroes. So, too, 
the various scenes of our experience are not in reality separated 
in space; everything occurs in one place and at one time—or, 
rather in no place at no time at all. The apparent dividuality 
is only a matter of the convenience of dramatic representation. 
This may perhaps be clearer if we use an analogy. The letters 
of the word 1-i-o-n are separate in space and sequence; but this 
is merely the accident of the method chosen by us to represent 
the idea of a lion. None of the letters, moreover, is by itself 
connected with the idea. So, none of our experiences is a direct 
expression of ourselves; but their sum, interpreted in the light 
of our knowledge of the hieroglyphic language of which they 
are letters, is an intelligible artistic symbol thereof. 

Thus we find Cabell constantly breaking up the conventions 
of human experience in order to demonstrate the ultimate inde- 
pendence of true Self-Consciousness. He enables us to become 
free from our natural tendency to mistake the alphabet of the 
intellect for the Word of the Soul. He makes Life intelligible by 
releasing it from the obsession that any of its phenomena are 
in themselves finally significant. Yet he avoids the pitfall of 
the ordinary mystic; he does not tell us that any experience, even 
the slightest, is “illusion.” Every impression that we receive is, 
like the letters of l-i-o-n, a necessary term in our Personal Equa- 
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tion, although its function only applies indirectly and symboli- 
cally, having no true meaning in itself. 

This intrinsic depth of Cabell’s thought is to be found, in 
one way or another, in all his writing. Here it is only possible 
to explore tentatively the main branch of the Mammoth Cave 
of his mind; his philosophy ‘leads into many obscure and tor- 
tuous side-issues. Equally there is apparently no limit to the 
range of his raids upon humanity; time, race and caste oppose 
no barriers to his forays. 

It is for these reasons that this brief introduction may be 
summed in the statement that he is at once the most ambitious, 
the best worth study, of living authors. To attempt to do more 
would be presumptuous and futile: each man for himself must 
bring his own bucket to these springs of deep yet sparkling water. 
It is no unworthy service to mankind to urge it to look for light 
to the nebula James Branch Cabell. 


Long Fingers 
BY ALLEN TATE, 


The twilight is long fingers and black hair. 
Long fingers are old paintings on the wall. 
Long fingers stretch, with no equivocal 
Blurred beauty, through the dark rigid air. 
And I have seen long fingers that would stare 
With fiery eyes, and then the eyes would crawl 
Deftly across the counterpane and fall, 
Unsounding, with a wink of mild despair. 


And I have seen long fingers, like a stone, 
Eternal, and girded with an ancient ring 
Engraved: These fingers are not flesh and bone. 
Often I catch my breath when I’m alone! 

What was I saying? An Egyptian king 

Once touched long fingers, which are not anything. 


_—- -—-~- 


Back Windows 


BY MARY DALLAS STREET. 


The Mews was never empty. If the lady who lived over 
the green doors wasn’t leaning out, the lady whose doors were 
a vivid blue always was, or the tortoise-shell cat at number ten 
stretched itself in the sun. There was but one carriage and pair 
left in the Mews. ‘At No. 1 the big stable-doors opened as they 
should for horses with gleaming harness to come out, led by 
a whistling groom. For the houses to which the Mews belonged 
—the American Traveler would have called it a wide alley full 
of stables had she not seen the sign, Lancaster Mews, on the solid 
lamp-post—had been fashionable once, but they had gone gently 
down till they turned into small hotels or stood dustily “To Let.” 
Each house had had across the alley, its stable. Now, except for 
the one instance, each stable had been turned into a workingman’s 
house, and each house had painted its big, once stable doors, 
closed now with a little door and window cut through, the color 
dear tb its heart. It was like a paint-box world to the American 
Traveler. 

The little quiet hotel she stayed in had been one of the big 
houses, and leaning out of her third-story back room, she could 
look up and dewn the length of the Mews. In No. 10 lived the 
tortoise-shell cat, in No. 9 lived the baby with the purple pram, 
in No. 11 the girl who every morning shook out the crimson table- 
cloth and then, dropping it across the sill, stood dreaming, lean- 
ing on round white arms. Two dogs belonged to the house that 
had kept its stable, one a big coach dog with a hundred black 
spots, and one a little skye. The groom wore a short green apron 
and boots and the dogs jumped upon him, and the horses tossed 
their heads quietly. Always when he had finished washing the 
horses’ legs, he would pretend to throw the bucket at the coach 
dog, and the big dog would bark and bark and the little dog 
would turn its back. The American Traveler loved the Mews, 
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for itself and because it was the back of its front! For the 
hotel was No. 20 Lancaster Gate and Lancaster Gate was a street 
prim, straight, and quiet, and the front windows in the room 
beyond her own looked out on a row of doors just alike, and 
area railings one after the other, and deep basement kitchens be- 
hind the area railings with the ghosts of servants looking up, 
and the sign, “No hawkers allowed,” on every gate—as if any- 
thing that could live on a hawker’s tray could draw one breath in 
Lancaster Gate! Such very different windows front and back for 
the same house. Which did the house itself like better? Which 
did it feel were really its windows? The dull front ones could 
on the face of things claim to be really the house, yet she had 
liked the place the minute she came into it, and that must have 
been because of the back windows, before she had ever seen 
them. 


Here the American Traveler had an exciting thought. There 
were people who were like that. People who were conventional 
and correct and fashionable, and everything with rails, and areas, 
and no hawkers allowed, but who had back-windows giving on 
dear rambling places so that you loved them before you even 
knew what made them so different from all the other people they 
were like! And it was the people with no back windows who 
thought convention a thing to use one, not for one to use, that 
made fashion stupid and not fun, ‘who felt life a thing on tracks 
—man laid? God laid? Heaven knew who laid! tracks—with a 
white-bearded God, somehow connected with their families, 
throwing the switches. They were all the countless stuffy, stuffy 
people in the world with no back-windows! 


But think of Barbara. Barbara had been born with front 
windows most elegantly correct and to be envied, but her back 
ones—why every day Barbara looked out of those into a world 
in which there was no time, where no one had any work to do, 
and where she and Tess of the D’Urbervilles and Carlyle and 
Mademoiselle Matilde and Colonel Newcome lay on couches and 
talked as gods! Not that she, Barbara, ever thought of herself 
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as a god, she only came back glowing with the others’ thoughts, 
quaint and sweet with her own. 

And Nan? Nan whose front windows lay on a strictly laid 
out world, duty, duty, duty, day by day, but whose back windows 
caught the foam of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn, whose 
back windows heard the lark as Shelley might, whose back win- 
dows saw every little singing bird, and every leaf that spring un- 
curled so that she never looked out of her front ones without 
laughing at the difference! 

What were Margaret’s back windows? Her front ones on 
her way of life looked on an old, old street. Holy Church stood 
there, and the King and his Court—or what would be their equiv- 
alent in: America—but her back ones? One back window, thought 
the American Traveler, looks into an Italian garden heavy with 
trees, dark, with the sound of hidden water, and with sudden 
strips of brilliant sunlight where the shadows do not touch, and 
one looks on an English garden with foxgloves and heliotrope, 
sweet in the cool northern air, and rounded shadows falling full 
on the ancient green-gold turf; and children play there all day 
long. And a figure comes to the edge of the Italian garden and 
looks down on the children playing, and the children are glad 
because she is near, but because they do not belong to her they 
will forget her when she goes, and this the figure knows and 
laughs softly at them and turns back to the formal beauty that 
she loves, the shadows and the brilliant strips of sun. That, 
thought the American Traveler, is a cross-eyed sort of picture, 
but it’s Margaret’s back-windows, and the air from them is what 
makes you love her most. Some day it will blow the King and 
his Court and Holy Church quite away, and then the back win- 
dows will become her front ones, her real, seen-by-the-world 
ones, and the children will be hers. 

Were all back windows better than front? Were there no 
evil ones? There were of course people who had none, people 
by the hundreds, the most of people, but in those who had them, 
were back windows always the better? What about Isabel? Or 
was it that Isabel had no back windows? That because she was 
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so delightful, so clever, so different from her front windows, 
that one thought she had them till one went very near. Then 
one saw that there were no windows at all, but mirrors so ar- 
ranged, so turned and twisted, that everything they caught be- 
came but a background against which Isabel saw herself. Some- 
times the mirrors held only one figure, Isabel, sometimes the 
man or woman whose connection gratified her for the time, turned 
and twisted with her. 

The tortoise-shell cat at the window of No. 10 jumped down, 
and the baby in the purple pram was taken in. The horses had 
long since gone. The American Traveler looked up from the 
Mews and out across the roofs to where a church steeple seemed 
to prick the low English sky. Mirrors were not back-windows; 
even though one mistook them for a time, back-windows were 
lovely things: that was the trouble with the world, people saw 
the things they dreamed of through their back windows. Saw 
there the kingdoms to come on earth, and then went down and 
lived by just what light their front windows, inherited, curtained, 
railed, could give! 

The American Traveler’s companion, who had been reading 
by a “spring fire,” closed her book. “What,” she said, “what 
have you been doing at that window?” 

The American Traveler smiled at the awfulness of the pun 
that was in her. 

“Mewsing,” she said, “just musing.” 


Americanism, A Challenge 


BY C. ALPHONSO SMITH. 


It has long seemed to me that women are better interpreters 
than men. Men look at the outside of movements and policies 
and put the stress on ways and means. Women look for the 
inner meaning, and are more concerned with quality and fibre than 
with methods of production. 

Certainly there was never an age when there was more urgent 
need than now of interpreting accurately and adequately certain 
great concepts that are tossed about today as baseballs or kicked 
about as footballs. You will agree with me, I am sure, that the 
greatest of these concepts, the most far-reaching in its implica- 
tions, and the most beneficent in its potential results is the term 
Americanism. It sums up all that we have done since the Decla- 
ration of Independence, it encompasses all that we are trying to 
do, and it forecasts the greater achievements that lie before us. 
Americanism is both retrospect and prospect; it is preface and 
table of contents; it is the goal to which we are moving and the 
force that impels us. 

Two perversions of the great word need to be stigmatized. 
Americanism is used to cloak the rawest individualism and to 
commend the rankest institutionalism. Individualism is excellent 
and institutionalism is excellent. They are unquestionably the 
two main constituents of Americanism. They are the two poles 
about which Americanism revolves. But individualism unduly 
stressed is but another name for selfishness and license; and in- 
stitutionalism without the balance wheel of individualism passes 
into the bloc, the special {nterest, the impersonal corporation. 
The best thinking done in this country has been devoted to the 
probing of individualism and institutionalism, but, unfortunately, 
as separate entities. Individualism bragging of its aloofness is 
as un-American as institutionalism boasting of its dictatorship. 
The individualism that assumes the right to flout an amendment 
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to the Constitution because that amendment is personally dis- 
tasteful is as dangerous as the institutionalism that hides in the 
hooded mob. I want to reinterpret individualism and institution- 
alism, not as separate and unrelated, but as hemispheres of a 
rounded Americanism. 

The late Senator George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, ex- 
pressed surprise that the two men whom he had heard most often 
quoted in the Senate were Thomas Jefferson and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. There is no reason for surprise. Emerson is the 
world’s best exponent of individualism, but he viewed individ- 
ualism as the sworn enemy of institutionalism. “Society every- 
where,” he said, “is in conspiracy against the manhood of every 
one of its members. Society is a joint-stock company, in which 
the members agree, for the better securing of his bread to each 
shareholder, to surrender the liberty and culture of the eater.” 
If this is true, if all groupings are stoopings, if union can be 
purchased only by abdication of individualism, Americanism is 
a sham. But it is not true. 

Jefferson is the world’s best exponent of institutionalism. 
He, too, was an individualist, but he sought unceasingly to shelter 
and house individualism in laws and statutes, in political institu- 
tions. Where Emerson says “I,” Jefferson says “We.” Where 
Emerson says “free from,” Jefferson says “free to.” Jefferson’s 
is the wiser view, but since his day institutions have so increased 
in number, kind, and agressiveness that a new interpretation is 
needed if a new reconciliation is to be effected. 

There must be organization, but there must be no sacrifice 
of equal individual opportunity. Institutionalism will always be 
bigger in body than individualism, but it must find in individualism 
‘ts spirit and motive. Individuals must come together and plan 
together and toil together; but they must unite not as drops of 
water, nor as marbles in a bag, but as links in a chain. Every 
noble inspiration of institutionalism must come from individual- 
ism, for individualism alone has mercy, vision, initiative, and 
moral idealism. But power to put the promptings of individ- 
ualism upon the arenas of state and nation must forever be the 
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gift of institutionalism. Let individualism look with confidence 
to institutionalism for strength, sweep, and effectiveness; but let 
institutionalism never forget that its vast and crowded highways, 
whether national or international, must follow the pathways first 
traced by individualism. 

I look to the American writers to release the larger and 
truer Americanism that lies latent in the union of a strong 
individualism wedded to a humane institutionalism. It is 
not a new definition for which I plead. Definitions often shut 
in rather than release. I want to see the new Americanism em- 
bodied in novels, short stories, sketches, essays, biographies, his- 
tories and poems. I want the youth of our country to drink in 
the larger view with their country’s literature. I want them to 
rise to a loftier admiration of the great characters of our history 
because these characters created and motivated our institutions; 
and I want them to revere with new fervor our institutions be- 
cause these institutions gave scope and channel to our great char- 
sacters. But I want them to feel that higher than the separate 
peak of our individualism or of our institutionalism rises that 
serene pinnacle on whose summit mingle the blended lights of in- 
dividual and national greatness, the pinnacle which we proudly 
and reverently and lovingly hail as the Americanism of the future. 


Unanswered 
BY VIRGINIA LYNE TUNSTALL. 


Your voice is golden, 
‘And your words are sq 

Like little singing birds 
Flying, flying low. 


Why can I not listen? 
What is it I seek, 

Remembering, remembering, 
One who did not speak? 


Six Men and Half A DozenWomen 


BY EDWIN BJORKMAN. 


2 
An incongruous mixture of precocity and backwardness, of 
cringing timidity and vaulting ambition, of morbid conscientious- 
ness and almost equally morbid concern for aesthetic values has 
resulted in that most surprisingly logical of earthly creatures— 
a humorist. 


2 
Fate having denied her every gift in the cradle, she set about 
to cultivate them all deliberately, so that now she can prostitute 
them at her pleasure. 


ae 
Always smiling, always polite, always correct, dignified even 
in his frolics, full of seemingly spontaneous thought for others, 
generous to a fault or equally cautious as the occasion may re- 
quire, a practical dreamer and a fantastic politician, few suspect 
the symbol graven on his heart: No. One. 


4. 

By her looks a born mother who wants no children, a cynic 
who suffers from hypersensitiveness, a gossip who can keep a 
secret, a talker who can listen, a questioner of reputations who 
defend notorieties, a fancier of abstruse uniqueness who decries 
fads of the very last moment, one always leaves her a little dis- 
appointed, but one always returns. 


5. 
He looks like a fat little bird preening itself before it goes 
courting. At fifty he is still awaiting his first love experience, 
and he is waiting with such painfully palpable eagerness. In the 
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meantime he has done a few other things: written a couple of 
rather good books, stored up a nice little competency, helped sun- 
dry less fortunate mortals, and formed a few pretty decent con- 
victions that will pass away with himself. But he shall step into 
his grave crying that love alone matters and knowing no more 
about it than he does now—a virgin by predestination. 


6. 
She is too good to get angry, and were she but a little better, 
she might be the devil himself. 


Zz 
The consistency of his character depends on every part being 
made in miniature. The perfect proportion of each detail, as far 
as it goes, makes people overlook the modest dimensions of the 
whole. 


8. 

Her face is a mask, but that of a saint. The saint lives in 
her heart and has a drill sergeant for room mate. Conscien- 
tiousness is her first passion, and it often makes her gentlest mo- 
tives harder than stone. Reared in an atmosphere of easy, un- 
reasoning selfishness, she has performed a double inversion, re- 
acting first against her original environment and then against her 
own reaction, so that now she might be where she started but for 
the saint that masks her face and fills one-half of her heart. To 
keep at peace within herself, she urges everybody to be unsel- 
fishly himself, and the drill sergeant half of her heart makes her 
capable of using force to accomplish her purpose. Her head is 
a beehive with a thousand pigeonholes. All are labelled, and all 
but one are filled. The vacant one is set aside for fancy, which 
she claims to know by sight, but which she has really never met. 
She has sex, but only in her senses, and so she indulges these 
under the supervision of the drill sergeant, while the saint hides 
in a corner weeping softly for something that never appears. To 
know her well is to love her. To know her too well is to pity her 
—but with a smile. 
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He is so much the typical professor that the use of his title 
seems inevitable. The face etched with a thousand frowns, the 
eyes peering wildly through glasses that constantly get lost, the 
fluttery movements of hands and body, all bespeak a spirit hope- 
lessly buried in high abstractions. Crossing Broadway is to him 
a greater problem than interpreting Dante, and the respective 
risks, of course, are incomparable. You may find him ridiculous 
until your own sad hour of need reveals the fact that administering 
angels assume many strange disguises. 


10. 

August, yet human; sparkling, yet simply domestic; intense, 
yet calm; thus, you think, she commands alike the real world and 
that mimicked one into which she was almost born. But there 
are lines on her face, and lights in her eyes, and notes in her voice, 
and little breaks in her temper, that tell a different tale. Behind 
her royal exterior you glimpse the bitterness of failure; behind 
her concern for simple things you divine the stern pressure of 
necessity, and behind her tense poise you suspect the icy calm 
of despair. She has worked hard and well and conspicuously for 
forty years, and you wonder whether, perhaps, she may have 


missed her proper meed of success for no other reason than being 
—a woman. 


11. 

Six attempts have failed to produce a fitting image of this 
man. The difficulty must lie in some intense personal experience 
of his that is unknown to me and that furnishes the key to all his 
qualities. Thus, perchance, some tiny childhood tragedy may 
have turned superficial obviousness into a mystery. 


le 
Between a surface that is half flower and half humming bird, 
and a core composed of pure gold and highly wrought steel in 
similar proportions, she carries an electrically surcharged layer of 
self-concern that breaks with equal ease into anger or fear, making 
the world in either case read weakness into her very strength. 


From A Plantation 
BY JULIA M. PETERKIN. 


God knows where the flies come from. 

In the winter they go—but now, in June! There’s no peace 
anywhere for them. 

Before day is clean, they wake and begin to crawl and creep 
around. There’s no use to try to sleep any more. 

Maum Mary has been dying for days. Maum Hannah sits 
beside her and tries to brush them away, for Daddy Harry must 
be out in the field at work. Maum Hannah sits. 

Maum Hannah sits beside the bed in a low rocking-chair with 
a wild cherry brush in her hand. All day she tries to keep her 
hand moving. 

She waves the brush back and forth, trying to keep the flies 
away from Maum Mary’s face. 

She can’t stay awake. She nods. The tired hand knows as 
soon as she dozes, and it stops too to rest a while. The wild 
cherry brush falls down in Maum Mary’s still face. She’s too 
far gone to rouse. The wilted leaves flutter a little as the breath 
heaves through the half-open mouth. A ripe cherry falls inside 
and rests on the quiet tongue. 

How pale and blue Maum Mary’s mouth looks beside its 
glossy scarlet! 

But the flies are always awake. They swarm over the brush 
down into her face, humming, buzzing, dancing—they settle and 
creep—and crawl— 

Maum Hannah jumps in a dream. She quickly picks up the 
wild cherry brush and waves it briskly back and forth, back and 
forth—then slower and slower—then after a little, she nods 
again 

When Maum Mary was dead and buried, Maum Hannah 
came hobbling home. She was painful, and sat in the chair Missie 
placed for her, saying: 
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“I ani’ feelin’ wutt; not wutt. No, honey. Nussin’ de sick 
is somet’ing else. It sho is. I got a misery all in de back o’ my 
neck dis mawnin’. 

“An’ eby time I t’ink on how Harry disapp’int me de misery 
git wusser. All dat mek it move up and down een de back o’ 
my skull, an’ det shoot roun’ eenside my haid till I mighty nigh 
haffer go lay down pun-top de bed. All by Harry do me so. 

De fus’ time he come at me I been stayin’ home, but mos’ eby 
day I gone to dem po’-buckra ober yonder on de hill, a he’pin de 
’oman mine e chillen tell de man git trough gadderin’ e crop. 

“Harry, he come at me de-de. 

“T tell em I:ain’ fo’-hire. I tell em, I stayin’ de-de wid de 
po’ buckra, an’ dey des gi’s me one dollar eby week. I tell Harry 
I ain’ fo’ hire to nobody. 

But Harry, he too sweet-mout’! He say, 

“Well, Auntie, all I kin say is dis: I got a yearlin’ in my 
lot wha’ done wean. I gwine sell him. 

“T got a fine steer in de pastur’. I gwine sell him. 

“T got two bale o’ cotton ain’ gin. I gwine gin, an’ sell him. 

“Ma’y, e duh sick home. Him hab need’ 0’ somebody fo’ set 
by ’em an’ mine fly, an’ wait on °em. Him done weaken down 
now by de sickness an’ haffer all de time lay down. I ain’ say I 
wan’ hire you. I say, J got all dese ting. An’ I say I wan’ a 
’sponsable pusson de-de wid my Ma’y.” 

“At Harry talk so promisin’, I gone an’ leab de po’ buckra an’ 
gone\home wid Harry. I stay de-de wid Ma’y. I stay tell him 
done dead. 

“T stay de-de t’ree mont’ an’ t’ree week wid ’em. Fo’ mont’ 
lackin’ one week, I been wid Ma’y. I mine em day an’ night. I 
ain’ much as lef’’em one time. To’de de las’, I ain’ much ez loosen 
de sho’ on me feets fo lay down in de night. All day, all night, 
I mine Ma’y same lak e been-a young baby. 

“Po” creeter! 

“At Ma’y gone, an’ done lay ’way, I wait fo’ Harry fo’ talk 
fus’. He ain’ say nuttin’. I wait all nex’ day. He ain’ say a 
ting. 
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“Time dun gwine. 

“At I see he ain’ gwine talk, I say: 

“Well, cousin, I done do all I kin now, I t’ink I gwine tu’n 
me face to’des home.’ 

“Harry cut e eye at me. Dene say: 

“Well, mum, I t’ank you fo’ all wha’ you do fo’ Ma’y. An’ 
you mus’ come back fo’ see me when you kin.” 

“T look at ’em. I say: 

“Look heah, Harry! Dis ain’ all you got fo’ say to me, cuty ?” 

“He laugh kinder foolish, an’ mek answer. 

“Oh, I gwine pay fou. Don’ fret.” I say: 

““T ain’ talk ’bout no pay. I talk now ’bout wha’ is jue me. 
I ain’ been hire to you. You know dat.’ 

““Yes’m,’ e say. But e git e hat an’ gone on out de do. 

“T pack up my t’ings, an’ mek ready fo’ go, too. Harry come 
back. E walk up to me an’ reach out e han’. E hab t’ree dollar 
een em. T’ree dollar! An’ I been de wait on Ma’y, t’ree mont’ 
an’ t’ree week. I ain’ lackin’ but one week o’ bein’ de-de fo’ mont’ 
wid em. I look at de money een Harry han’. Den I tu’n my eye 
on Harry face. 

“T’ree dollar!” 

“You look lak you ain’ sati’fy wid dat,” E sesso, kinder 
tbristly up. 

“Sati’fy 2” I say, “Sati’fy! No, I ain’t sati’fy. Whe’all dem 
cow you been duh talk ’bout? Whe’ all dem cotton? Wha’ you 
do wid em?” 

“Auntie, E talk mo’ mil’er now. You ain’t know. At I git 
Ma’y grabe dig, an’ de box mek, an’ ebyt’ing, I ain’t got nuttin’ 
leab. No more’n dis!” 

“ ‘Oh, do shut you’ mout,’ Harry.’ I tell em so. ‘I ain 
sati’fy at all wid dis. I an’ gwine home dis way, fo’ le’ you say 
you settle wid me. No I ain’ gwine home tell I git wha’ jue men.” 

“Den Harry, e talk bex.” 

“ «Now Auntie, E sesso ‘You mus’ be ain’ ’member "bout all 
de eatin’ you been duh do. An’ all dat sleepin’.’ 

“Veh, E sesso. But I answer ’em stiff. 
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“ ‘No,’ I say, ‘No I ain’ ’member ’em. I ain’t do ’em nuff 
fo’ ’member ’em.’ I sesso. ‘No, I ain’ ’member ’em, Harry, an’ 
you know you been leddown een de bed an’ sno’ wid you mout’ 
open eby night Gowd sen! Jesus! Harry! I wouldn’ a t’ink 
you’d a do me so.’ 

“FE ain’ mek no answer atter dat. E walk off. 

“I stay dey wid ’em. I wait in e house two weeks, till I see 
it ain’ no use. I see I may’s well gone on home. So I git ready 
an’ come way. 

“I tell ’em too, I ain’ bex wid ’em. Jesus say him chillen 
ain’ fo bex. But I tell ’em, Jesus sho gwine pay ’em back fo’ how 
e do me. Harry is a ’ceitful, sweet-mout’ man! 

“An now dis misery en my neck is all but got me down. 
T’ree dolar! My Gawd! ‘An’ dere t’ree mont’ an’ t’ree week. 
Fo’ mont’ lacking’ one week.” 

Missie listened and thought that after all everybody has 
troubles. Even Maum Hannah. 

Next morning Mary West came early. 

“ ‘Auntie,’ she said, “Rena say, Sometinie when you ain’ got 
nuttin’ ’specially to do, do come an’ look at e mout.’ Rena git so 
kinder low down. We done do al we kin fo’ try fo’ he’p ’em. 
But kiffy! Dis trouble Rena got, e root done gone too deep fo’ 
we t’ing fo’ move ’em. I t’ink it gwine tek some kinder sarchin’ 
treatment to git ’em stop. Rena been kinder raise ’roun’ white 
folks, an’ e got a lot o’ dey ways. Seem lak all dat mek dis go mo’ 
ha’der wid ’em. 

“T tell ’em, ‘oman ain’ fo’ fret so. It'll mek de misery 
wusser.’ E is. But e ain’ no use fo ’talk wid Rena. 

“E can’ eat nuttin’ tall now. E ain able fo’ stan’ a bittle in 
e mout’. Eben spoon-bittle dub bex ’em. 

“Dis is gwine on wid ’em now in de fo’ mont’. Eber sence 
de mont’ befo’ dat po’ creeter 0’ hern was bo’n. 

“When las’ July come in an’ de rain po’ so, Jamison, he see 
he ain’ gwine mek no crop by de boll ’eble so t’ick. An’ e gone 
’way. He say e duh gwine hunt job. I dunno. Mebbe he is do 
‘em. But he stay de-de wha’ he gone, an’ Rena fret by Jamison 
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ain’ sen’ em no answer. ’E fret tell e git so t’in, e ain’ ha’dly 
able fo’ tote da po’ creeter tell de time come fo’ buth ’em. E 
pure git down. Down in de bed. I fix tea fo’ ’em fo’ drink, all 
kinder tea. E ain’ want ’em. E say e want medecine out de 
bottle in de buckra sto’. I gone an’ sell t’ree chicken an’ a tu’n 0” 
aig, an’ I tek de money an’ gone to de sto’. I tell de man fo’ gi’ 
me de stronges’ medecine he got fo’ a dollar. He gi me ’em. 

“T tek ’em to Rena. E tek one dose. One dose! 

“De nex’ day e been sali-wate tell al de teet’ in e haid was 
loosen’ fit fo’ drap out. 

“My Gawd! An’ on top ’o all dat, da po’ lil’ creeter was 
bawn. He ain’t ben come to time. Da buckra medecine fetch ’em 
fo’ e been ready. 

“T dunno why e ain’ de daid. All e bres’ bone be’s bunk up 
in de middle, so, an’ de mole een de top o’ e haid, it wide open 
same ez my han’. Wes’m! 

“°F mammy ain’ able fo’ suckle ’em. I haffer fix tea fo’ em. 
De po’ t’ing e drink ’em out de cup same lak a hongry ol’ man. E 
smack e mout’ when e tase ’em too! Po’ creeter! 

“T telegram to Jimison. He come. He put money in Rena 
han’. But when’ you gwinter fine a man’ud stay wid-a saliwate 
7oman? No, Jesus! Man ain’ mek so. 

“De fus’ train gone, e ca’y Jimison. Yes Ma’am! Jimison e 
lok at Rena, den e look at da chile. At e see ’em so, he gone. 
A man’ll do ’em! 

“T don’ ha’dly sleep none -a-tall in de night fo’ ’em, now 
sence it tu’n off col’. Seem lak all-two ain’ got blood ’nuff in ’em 
fo’ keep ’em warm in de bed, no matter how much quilt dey 
got on ’em. 

“Please Ma’am, ef you ain’ got nuttin’ specialty fo’ do today, 
try fo’ come look at Rena mout’. 

“<T gwine wid you now,’ said Maum Hannah. Missie kin ten’ 
to tings.’ She put her pipe and tobacco in her pocket and rose to 
her feet. 

“‘Come look at my chickens fus’, Ma’y.’ As they walked 
down steps into the yard a rooster flapped his wings and crowed. 
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“Da rooster is a case,” said Maum Hannah. ‘Des lak a 
man. Des lak ’em. Da ol’ game cock yonder! E ain’ young. 
No. E done ol’ ’nough fo’ settle down. Shucks! E’s fool ez de 
young one.’ 

“‘T git so cross wid ’em sometime, I don’ know wha’ fo’ do.’ 

“‘T sen’ way down de country an’ git dem hen I got shet up 
yonder. Six head. I say I gwine keep ’em shet up tell I git a 
white rooster fo’ go wid ’em. I say I gwine raise fine chicken. 

“T put dem een da ya’d yonder. I don’ nebber le’ ’em git out. 
I feed ’em an’ water ’em right dey. 

‘Now da ol’ game rooster, e got ten head o’ hen an’ mo 
right heah runnin’ lose een de open ya’d wid ’em. (All de hen e 
could say grace ober to sabe e life. 

_ “But e ain’ sati’fy. No. E can’ res’ fo’ dem strang hen. 
Dis how e do. E run out close to de fench whe’ dem shet-up hen 
stay. E scratch. E mek big to-do talk, lak e de fine de bes t’ing 
fo’ eat eber wuz. E call dem hen fo’ come look, quick. 

“De fool hen ain’ got no sense. Dey done hab all dey kin 
eat. Mo’. But eby time da rooster call ’em so, dey run up an’ 
down de fench an’ stribe fo’ git out. Dey do lak dey crazey. Dey 
poke dey head t’rough de wire tell dey pure git dey comb bloody. 

“When Missie see ’em, e say: 

““Auntie, dem hen mus’ be hongry. Look how dey try fo’ 
git out.’ 

“T tell em, ‘No. It des da game rooster doins. I don’ know 
ef Missie b’lieb me o’ not. 

“Do rooster mek me too bex. E’ll be des a-callin’ dem hen, 
and a-tellin’ ’em all kinder somet’ing nudder, fo’ set ’em crazy, 
den soon’s e see me come roun’ de cornder, Lawd! You know e 
got sense? 

“E’ll tu’n off des ez quick. E’ll mek lak e ain’ been had dem 
hen fo’ study "bout. 

“Tt so. E’ll walk off, an’ flop e wing an’ crow same lak dat 
wha e been aim fo’ do all de time. Shucks! E can’ fool me. No. 

“Da rooster is des lak a man. Iknow’em. E’zactly so. All- 
two wan’ strange oman. Sho! I decla’ to Gawd. I so painful I 
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can move fas’. You go tell Rena I comin’ fo’ see ’em. I dunno 
ef I kin he’p ’em dough. Saliwate is a bad ail-ment fo-true. 
Nigger ain’ fo projeck wid buckra medecine. E be too strong fo’ 
*gree wid ’em.” 


Idealist 


BY JOSEPHINE PINCKNEY. 


He sat by the sea-side 
Weighing imponderables. 


Clownish waves pounded the hard, brown beach 
Inciting running feet, 

Preaching little sermons 

On pleasure, 

And on matching the ripples of muscles 

Under a tingling skin 

With smooth ripples of water. 

But he clapped a conch-shell to his ear 

To drown their aphorisms with another ocean. 
This sea (he thought) would be divinely cool,— 
Yet not too cool; 

How pleasant to plunge into this sea! 

It is certainly always blue, 

And always softly murmurous like this (he thought), 
Holding the conch-shell closer. 


The tide ran out, 

Lost interest, lay slack, 

And left him on the bare beach 
Weighing imponderables. 


Paul Morand 


BY FRANCES NEWMAN. 


The book-shops of Paris are not yet so numerous as the cafés 
and the coiffeurs, but from the celebrated angle of the Boulevard 
Montparnasse and the Boulevard Raxpail to the Rue des Petits 
Champs, following the most agreeable combination of the route 
of the autobus AE and the autobus AF, an eye more easily caught 
by books than by paint brushes and Brittany beds looks into 
twenty-nine windows—La Societé Francaise des Ecoles du 
Dimanche and the stalls along the Quai Voltaire not counted— 
where the nineteenth century yellow octavos which routed the 
eighteenth century calf are not yet routed by the green, the white 
and red, the white and black, of the twentieth century. All of 
these windows may be supposed, naturally enough, to place in 
view the authors already most en vedette ; and temperamental and 
topographical remoteness does not prevent the Librairie Le 
Souderie in the Boulevard St. Germain and Le Divan in the 
Rue de l’Abbaye from agreeing with the Librairie Stock in the 
Place du Théatre Frangais that their clients will wish to read Le 
Grand Ecart, by M. Jean Cocteau, and Le Diable au Corps, by M. 
Raymond Radiguet, the French Scott Fitzgerald; that La Belle 
que Voila is a worthy sister to Maria Chapdelaine, which has 
furnished six hundred and seventy-five thousand well-brought up 
young girls with romance and M. Jean Giraudoux with a Cana- 
dian name for his hero’s fictitious passport; that there are people 
who can read and who have not yet read La Garconne; that 
Le Cycle de Lord Chelsea ts an excellent picture of English 
manners, for all that M. Abel Hermant ignores British law by 
marrying his lovers at midnight and British usage by addressing 
his duchess as Lady Saint Albans. They agree, furthermore, that 
the Prix Goncourt will reassure those Frenchmen who may be 
sufficiently like Americans to distrust so gay a tale as M. Béraud’s 
Le Martyre de l’Obése; that even under the arches of the 
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Odéon, even in sight of the House of Moliére, no book which is 
not crossed, as chromatically as an ambassador’s shirt front, by 
a rose colored band announcing the prize it has just gained can 
hope to be noticed unless it is crossed by a band _ inscribed 
VIENT DE PARAITRE. 

But the arbiters of windows seldom present to view more 
than two or three examples of these notable fictions—the place of 
honour is reserved for the seventy-first edition of Fermé la Nuit, 
usually surrounding a photograph of M. Paul Morand and flanked 
by a few reminiscent copies of Ouvert la Nuit and of Tendres 
Stocks. There are sometimes proud little exhibitions, in 
privileged windows, of pages of M. Morand’s manuscripts and of 
those rare items, Lampes 4 Arcs and Feuilles de Température— 
for M. Morand, like most writers and all nations except the 
American, commenced author as poet. M. Morand is also the 
fableur whom no bookish conversation ends without discussing ; 
with whose wise words M. Cocteau timidly opened the Séances 
d’ Avant Garde at the Baraque de la Chimére; whose Prix de la 
Renaissance could scarcely increase the biographical and critical 
attention the literary journalists have been showing him even 
before the first reviews and the fortieth edition appeared on the 
day of publication. And since French reviewers still lean more 
heavily upon historical criticism than upon personal opinion, any 
one who pursues all the potential sources of the form which his 
countrymen seem unable to believe that M. Morand can have 
created will learn a great deal about French literature—and 
nothing about any other literature. No critic has so far suggested 
that any one of M. Morand’s nine women may be descended from 
the matron of Ephesus or that any one of his four men may be 
made in the image of the guests at Plato’s banquet, but to M. 
Henri de Regnier, of the French Academy, M. Morand seems, 
without paradox and in his fashion, a distant successor of La 
Bruyére; to M. Francis Gérard, M. Morand seems to have passed 
from the subtle embroideries of La Bruyére to the reconstructive 
art of Balzac. To M. Charles Vildrac, still in their fashion, the 
nights of M. Morand seem less distant successors of the Comte 
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de Gobineau’s Nouvelles Asiatiques. To the more contemporary- 
minded, M. Morand continues to suggest M. Jean Giraudoux, 
despite M. Marcel Proust’s express testimony that they have no 
resemblance. Undoubtedly, there is a surface resemblance be- 
tween M. Morand and M. Giraudoux, but the essential quality 
which is M. Morand’s distinction breaks through the thin veneer 
when La Nuit de Charlottenburg and Siegfried et le Limousin, a 
psychoanalytical portrait of the Gothic mind in defeat and a car- 
toon in the tone of a French newspaper, are read in the same 
week, 
M. Morand has publicly stated that, “under a lyric form, the 
essence of his ideas and of his sensibility may be found in 
Feuilles de Température.” This favored work is as slender as 
tradition could ask—seventy-eight pages with the list of its 
thirty-six brief poems whose dedications to Madame Marie 
Laurencin and M. Darius Milhaud sufficiently indicate M. 
Morand’s pictorial and musical modernity—but tradition could 
ask that their author should have been less than thirty-two years 
old when they were published, only a year before Tendres Stocks 
and the preface of M. Proust carried his renown farther than Le 
Boeuf sur le Toit; that, at thirty-two, with the most liberal al- 
lowance for his years on the field of honour, a poet should have 
ceased to enjoy shocking the pious with such lines as 
“ L’hostie est le plat du jour” and 
“ Pour 60 centimes, MODERN PHOTO vous tire 
en aviateur, ou en Jésus avec 
la couronne d’épines 
SANS AUGMENTATION De PRIX”—however 
much those years may justify shocking the patriotic with lines so 
tpyically Morand as 
“YVespion de l’ambassade d’Allemagne 
est heureusement 1a pour porter les bagages.” 
The qualities of French poetry, particularly the lyrical qualities, 
are not always readily audible to an Anglo-Saxon ear, but it seems 
improbable that any very considerable idea or emotion could be 
lost under the lyricism of Don Juan or of Carte de Circulation. 
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M. Morand is also of the opinion that good prose must be as 
truly lyric as good verse—an opinion. that he holds in common 
with Mr. Arthur Machen and Signor Croce, e pluribus. But the 
affection for the opiate wand of night which he has in common 
with Shelley and Keats does not make the prose Nuit de Portofino 
Kulm or the poetic Bénéfices de Guerre lyric in any English mean- 
ing of that word; and it is precisely the virtue of his prose and 
the fault of his verse that they are not. In the eighteenth century, 
when scepticism created the French prose that the world still 
venerates, Voltaire and Chamfort and Diderot owed a great deal 
of their acrimonious charm to the number and the exact variety 
of the beliefs which they failed to share with their contempor- 
aries; but their disbeliefs were at least as important to them as 
his beliefs were to Savonarola or to the saintly Ignatius Loyola; 
they were. in spite of the celebrated warning against zeal, mag- 
nificent pamphleteers. And in nineteenth century England, the 
great prosateurs were the Huxleys, the Ruskins, the Arnolds— 
the men who could not suffer their tellow creatures to entertain 
erroneous ideas concerning either the present or the future life. 
The scepticism of M. Morand is the scepticism of the twentieth 
century, a century which in its literary manifestation has shown 
eagerness only in being born ten years before its time, a century 
to which convictions are not very important, a century which has 
tastes and distastes rather than beliefs and disbeliefs. M. 
Morand’s thirteen brief fictions are, with one exception, records 
of something more than thirteen ideas which fail to awaken his 
enthusiasm. 

There is another quality that good prose may share with good 
poetry, that the most sedentary tale, the most closeted drama, 
may share with the romances which, from Don Quixote to Jurgen 
and to M. t’Stersteven’s Vagabond Sentimental, have found 
ecstasy and gusto more easily captured on the open road—the 
quality called magic; and La Nuit Turque shares that quality, 
however differently, however delicately, with Saint Agnes’ Eve. 

Perhaps if M. Morand had not written for nearly twenty 
years without publishing the work that went to form his manner 
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of writing—‘“very conscious, very premeditated”—he might have 
revealed a closer affinity with those impassioned geniuses who die 
gloriously at five and twenty. Perhaps, too, a diplomatist sees the 
world as it is earlier than other men: the first line in the portrait 
of Clarisse, first of the Tendres Stocks, already looks back to the 
happy days. The happy days, curiously enough, were the days 
when French cooks and French barbers were marching to Char- 
ing Cross with their flags, when the English, “unable to free them- 
selves from the security natural to inhabitants of a place entirely 
surrounded by water,” slowly awoke to the war. The subter- 
ranean supper club, where the maitre d’hotel naturally addressed 
himself to Clarisse, where waiters stumbled over crutches while 
neutrals offered, under the cloth, two hundred thousand Mausers 
at once and cautiously took from their revolver pockets samples 
of the uniforms of the belligerents, is so much more than simply 
remembered that it becomes a predella (in the middle of the 
picture) rather than a background. The particular twentieth 
century taste which M. Morand amiably waves aside in the por- 
trait, addressed to Clarisse in the second person, is the mania for 
collecting—reduced to a pleasant absurdity by Clarisse’s prefer- 
ence for imitations. Aurore—M. Morand is not sufficiently de- 
nationalized to abandon his country’s habit of refusing to acquire 
local color by leaving barbarians their vernacular names—reduces 
the simple life to an equal absurdity: Aurore remained in London 
to sing the praise of forests, she dined at the Carlton proclaiming 
that she delighted to cook her food between two stones. Delphine 
says again, under the fresher form of the consolable war widow, 
what Francis the First paused long enough on the threshold of 
his glass house to say of women; but it also records M. Morand’s 
taste for that London “which does not give up what has given 
itself to her’’—a taste that he acquired painfully, after months of 
enduring the Channel every Sunday for the satisfaction of passing 
some hours in Calais. 

The best evidence that M. Morand is not merely another 
clever autobiographer is a second book incomparably better than 
his first. Re-read after the perfections of Ouvert la Nuit, Tendres 
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Stocks becomes only the last of the labours which created the 
epoch-making form of those six Nights—not, according to any yet 
accepted definition, short stories. But the massacre by imitation 
of all the previous erectors of landmarks in the history of short 
fictions makes it extremely probable that La Nuit Turque (as 
most suitable to be put between all hands) will find itself, magis- 
terially annotated, in one of those practical manuals which will 
still begin with the unfortunate Necklace, but which may con- 
ceivably abandon The Great Stone Face and The Gift of the Magi 
for Chekov’s The Darling and Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s Wintry Pea- 
cock and Miss Mansfield’s Bliss. This portrait of Anna Valen- 
tinova owes its backdrop of the Bosphorus to the Russian Revolu- 
tion, and it is, naturally, the record of a lack of enthusiasm for the 
present Russian government, if only for its unusual tenderness 
and for one of those extraordinarily penetrating coups d’oeil, 
which fall alike on the Frenchman and the German and the 
Englishwoman, La Nuit Turque would be notable even between 
La Nuit Catalane and La Nuit des Six Jours—“Ardent,” said 
Anna, “sensual and serious like all the French. Passion and 
security.” 

M. Morand is not, of course, the first Frenchman who has 
known that across the Pyrenees and the Rhine and the Channel 
there are undeniably human beings, but it is almost safe to say 
that he is the first Frenchman who has realized them. A mind fed 
by the life and the literature of Europe ean not produce a prose 
like the prose of writers fed only by observation of themselves 
and their fellow-citizens and by th ecalm stream of a literature 
which, for a milennium and a half, has flowed contentedly under 
bridges more Roman than Greek. But the regulations of a 
language which reduces David the Psalmist to the stature of a 
Corneille and smoothes William Shakespeare into the likeness of 
a Racine would reduce even George Meredith, even Henry James, 
to a certain lingual order: and though Meredith is his admiration 
among English novelists, M. Morand is kept just within the 
bounds of French tradition, more by the necessities of his language 
than by the gaiety, the malice, the pelissonnerie which the Sor- 
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bonne officially proclaims the characteristics of the esprit gaulois. 
Like Chekov, to whom he has no resemblance, M. Morand gives 
an artfully deceptive impression of writing rather to his theme 
than to his form; and like Chekov, he may end La Nuit Nordique 
with a twist as unforeseen as Maupassant’s La Nuit Hongroise 
with the simplicity of tragedy, and La Nuit Turque with only 
“Fille me congédia avec douceur et ne fit qu’un instant une tache 
plus sombre que la nuit.” His figures of speech, which did not 
seem to M. Proust quite inevitable, are sometimes so worn that 
they would seem to have been unconsciously picked up in English; 
more often they are extremely fresh—‘‘magnolias, ces fleurs de 
peau, deviennent noire comme des pendus” . . . . Lea, on the last 
night of the six day race, with “ses paupiéres de la couleur de 50 
francs” .. . . an English soldier in peace uniform passes, “écla- 
tant comme un piment dans un bocal de pickles.” . . . . “ses deux 
chats persans qui dorment pres du foyer dont ils semblent les cen- 
dres.” In these images, as definitely as in his themes and his 
vocabulary, M. Morand must inevitably be one writer to readers 
who know English and French literature, another to those who 
know only French and another and much less interesting one to 
those people who will first meet him in translation; the amusing 
Oxford slang that he writes in French—an achievement almost 
more remarkable than the faultless English Oxford slang of the 
Armenian Michael Arlen—could not be preserved by the most in- 
spired translator—‘“anciens d’Eton” and “dinant en réfectoire” 
must lose their exotic flavor when they become again “old Eton- 
ians” and “dining in hall.” 

In Ouvert la Nuit, the images, the style, the form and the 
themes were ane: La Nuit Catalane painted the portrait of 
Remedios, sometime companion of the legally assassinated Este- 
ban Puig, with the same words that renounced all adherence to 
the Internationalism which was her religion; La Nuit Nordique 
painted the golden-haired Aino with the same words that made 
quite plain its author’s doubt that the French and the Scandinavian 
attitudes towards the human body lead to different results. In 
Fermé la Nuit, the images, the styles and the form have perhaps 
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distanced all except one of the ideas: the portrait of O’Patah, 
protagonist of La Nuit de Portofino Kulm, is an admission of 
doubt concerning patriotism as a proper activity for poets; it is 
also a free fantasia on Irish airs and it begins with a description 
of vertical New York, which M. Morand will visit for the first 
time next year. La Nuit de Babylone admits a doubt of the ad- 
vantages of diplomacy deplorable in a diplomatist, but it never 
quite settles between painting the disillusioned minister and 
Denyse, who always arrived a little late. La Nuit de Putney 
doubts nothing more serious than a Levantine doctor who proposes 
to stay time in its flight over women’s faces, just as the peerless 
Nuit des Six Jours doubted nothing more serious (to a French- 
man) than sport; but the night in Putney fades from the memory 
and leaves only that literary ripe olive, the museum of the history 
of medicine. 

La Nuit de Charlottenburg records the theme that is ap- 
parently M. Morand’s unique belief—the belief of his century, 
psychoanalysis. The Freudian faith comes to the surface only of 
this one remarkably good parody of the Gothic spirit, of “la vol- 
onté de puissance” and of “l’arriére boutique de la conscience,” 
but it is the invisible element which is the magic element and M. 
Morand is the first writer who has used psychoanalysis, not to pro- 
duce fictions that might rather be documented cases, but as it will 
be used by the writers who will always have known the un- 
conscious. 


Weeping Willow 
BY ABBOTT FRASER. 


A queen, 

With stately step and proud, 

Walks a-down her garden path, 

Her green plumes blowing as she moves. 


AT RANDOM 


Caste in Copper 


BY EMILY CLARK. 


With a silver teapot in her hands, polishing it until the copper 
unge of her own face flashed from its lucent surface, she seemed 
to hold within herself the settled calm of many sunbaked centuries. 
Amenda’s dignity was of a quality and degree unattained and 
only half comprehended by the generation of her own race im- 
mediately following her. Her face was so still, so firmly cast, 
with a hint of Indian, that her occasional smile was charming, al- 
most exciting and flattering, in its infrequent suddenness. Her in- 
alienable and unconscious aristocracy, more deeply inbred than 
that of any other race, was the result not only of several genera- 
tions of ancestors belonging to the people to whom most of the 
County belonged, and her own period with their children, but of 
a really spectacular beginning, back in Africa. Although others of 
her predecessors, like most of the race, had been brought to 
America so long ago and so exigently that their status in their 
native tropics was quite unknown, Amanda’s great-great-grand- 
mother made a belated entry here en princesse. For she was the 
daughter of the omnipotent chief of an African tribe. 

This was known to the white owners of Amanda’s people, 
but it surprised everyone when she once let fall the observation 
that it was also known to her. No one knew how she acquired the 
information, for the impressive fact had very certainly never been 
mentioned in her presence, and volumes of genealogy, tangible, 
printed family trees, have never been in vogue among the sons 
and daughters of Africa. It must, however, have been passed, 
perhaps in a whisper, from mother to son, on to later fathers and 
daughters, by cabin fire and kitchen fire, in aromatic tobacco barns 
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smoking bluely in late September, at corn-shuckings, and winter 
gatherings by the ice-pond to lay in the summer’s supply ; gather- 
ings, because of their especially liquid nature, apt to be excep- 
tionally conversational. And now Amanda sat, distantly removed 
daughter of a jungle princess, in a city of medium size and im- 
peccable conservatism, placidly polishing silver, with a counte- 
nance as non-committal as the metal itself. ‘“Dining-room work” 
was inevitable in her family, for it was acknowledged to be the 
most dignified and gracious form of labor. In the days when 
personal maids and mammies were still existent it ranked next 
highest in the scale of service, and now it was the highest. There 
were old gentlemen who could still remember when the arrogant 
great-grandfather of Amanda, butler in the original house in 
Southern Virginia, had poked them painfully between their 
juvenile shoulders when they slouched at table, and had com- 
manded them in an awful whisper to “mind their manners.” 
Amanda herself was of the stuff of which martinets are 
made, not mammies, and children feared her unless they fell ill in 
her hands, when they at once began to love her. For she was 
completely and beautifully at home with illness. When this oc- 
curred, it invariably developed that she herself had, at one time 
or another, been subject to every malaise known to humanity. No 
one could definitely say when these had befallen her, for she was 
seldom visibly ill. Nevertheless, no matter what disease or 
symptom, strange though it might be, was mentioned, she was 
always discovered to have suffered from it. This gave one a feel- 
ing of lovely confidence in her, an assurance that she, unlike 
parents, could never be frightened or surprised. Even if leprosy, 
or perhaps hydrophobia, had been the ailment in question, 
Amanda, one felt convinced, would have revealed that she too, 
had once been the victim of that complaint and had weathered it. 
So too with her brother, Zebedee, a chronic invalid. The other 
brothers, according to inherited obligation, were butlers in 
families, but because of his invisible rheumatism Zebedee was 
forced to vibrate, as waiter, between White Sulphur and Hot 
Springs, where his imposing presence was not unremarked. 
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Her poise and self-control, not only through the ill health 
signed, sealed and witnessed by herself, but through the inter- 
ruptions of annoying children—all children were annoying to her 
—and often difficult work, were almost perfect; so nearly per- 
fect that both the mirth and ill tempers of the superior race 
seemed crude beside her, and young people breathed more freely, 
and relapsed with unconscious suddenness into worse manners, 
when she had left the room. Her displeasure, and her headaches, 
were sometimes made manifest by fits of complete and sullen 
silence, breeding an almost intolerable atmosphere of heaviness 
and horror, which were uncertain in their length. She had none 
of the grace, abandon, and flattering cajoleries of most of her 
tribe, and scorned their means of gaining desired ends. Her atti- 
tude was in every way uncompromising, and her morality proof 
against all contamination. She had a succession of eminently 
respectable masculine callers, prominent among them the sexton 
of the nearest Episcopal Church, who rightly believed that they 
acquired social prestige through association with her, unalluring 
though she might be. 

The cook, on the other hand, was a light and carefree daugh- 
ter of Africa—a faithful Daughter, also of the Rising Sun, and 
a devout Baptist, her religion being, like man’s love, from her 
life a thing apart and not her whole existence—whose joyous 
laughter rose to unseemly volume often in the kitchen, and whose 
suitors were on a different social plane from Amanda’s. So 
different were they that Amanda eventually appeared before the 
head of the house with her ultimatum: if the cook did not go, 
she, Amanda, would. Her callers were not accustomed to meet- 
ing such as they who called upon the cook, elsewhere. Why, then, 
should they be compelled to meet them here? It was humiliating 
for her, Amanda, to be even indirectly connected with such a 
person, of whose manner of living she could, in no way, approve. 
It misrepresented her socially. In vain she was implored to ignore 
that of which she could not approve, for the cook was a good 
cook. She, it was explained, was known to be without reproach. 
Could not she become, likewise, without fear? But Amanda was 
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firm, and though the cook was a good cook, Amanda was Amanda, 
and indispensable. Her inconvenient morality was at other 
times a joy, for anybody’s personal belongings, from money up 
or down, could be left without lock or key, and she knew in 
detail every friend and every idiosyncrasy of the house. Like all 
of her race, of course, she considered anything intended to eat 
or drink, however, expensive in quality or large in quantity, com- 
mon property, belonging to “we all,” and entirely appropriate to 
give an impromptu party with at any time. But this was neither 
moral nor immoral, being a part of an inscrutable ordering, like 
the colour of her skin or the crinkle of her hair. All other prop- 
erty was, with her, inviolate. So the cook departed, amid mutual 
gloom, and Amanda stayed. It was really a species of blackmail, 
because her family never left the place where they belonged 
except through marriage or death. But no chances could be 
taken. 

It is true that she made a pilgrimage North one summer 
when the house was closed for months, and became one of a num- 
ber of servants instead of one of two. Her life was easier, but 
not happy. A member of her Virginia household, stopping in 
a nearby hotel, received a call from Amanda in which she was 
more confidential, almost demonstrative, than had seemed pos- 
sible for her. She was, indeed, incredibly near softness. The 
European cook, of the moment, had conceived an attachment for 
her, and wanted to take walks with her on Sunday afternoons. 
Amanda was appalled as any high-caste Brahmin at the impro- 
priety, even in imagination, of such a public combination in black 
and white, and her work was impeded by her constant necessity 
to fend off familiarity. She reappeared, in the fall, in a more 
reassuring and inviting mood than had ever before been hers, 
and later, one of her rare, gaudily African traits was brought to 
light. Through an accident it was discovered that during her 
summer away she had filled the ears of her innocent Northern 
employers with tropical accounts of the magnificence to which 
she was accustomed at home; of the splendour in which we-all 
lived, and of the army of retainers of which she had the honour 
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to be a small part. But she was never taxed with this at home, 
even when she gave scornful, belittling, and probably untruthful 
accounts of her temporary patrons. It was a relief to find in her 
a trace of African fallibility. 

When at the age of forty-three, to the heart-broken amaze- 
ment of her white protégés and dependents, she married, deco- 
ruosly and suitably, one of the most persistent of her irreproach- 
able retinue, and went to live in his own quarter of the city, she 
did not, even then, feel the call of the wild. She never reverted, 
and her visits home were as frequent as it was possible to make 
them, across a wilderness of trolley and railroad tracks. She 
was bored and disgusted by a too unrelieved contact with her own 
race, and drifted back with more or less regularity, especially 
when needed to welcome guests or to polish silver. But what 
were the thoughts of the heiress of all the jungle, as she sat and 
rubbed, remained always a question. That Amanda was not 
happy was apparent. Amanda, however, had never been happy; 
this much was certain, in a mist of uncertainty. Happiness would 
have meant acquiescence in her disinherited state. And she was 
far removed from such weakness. But now she was not merely 
unhappy; her inner serenity was interrupted, her spiritual isola- 
tion and dignity constantly encroached upon. This, last, however, 
was a matter for doubtful speculation. Beyond all doubt or spec- 
ulation, she created an impression of infinite aloofness. 


Things in General 


Gerald Johnson is a member of the editorial staff of the 
Greensboro Daily News in North Carolina. Perhaps there 
he will be considered to have stepped dangerously high! 
But we are glad of the result of his recklessness. Vir- 
ginia Lyne Tunstall is Mrs. Robert Tunstall, of Norfolk, 
a member of the group which publishes the Lyric, Nor- 
folk’s poetry magazine, and a contributor to other magazines. 
So much was said about Ernest Boyd in January that there is 
no need for further remark about this distinguished and versa- 
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tile cosmopolitan—I believe we called him an Irishman in January 
whose amazing erudition is the wonder of all who know him 
or read his books, besides being one of the mainstays of the Bor- 
zoi. This, he says, is his first “light essay,” a “literary lapse.” 
Robert Nathan, the author of Autumn and Youth Grows Old, has 
also been properly introduced in The Reviewer as well as in other 
places. He is almost as much a musician as a writer, which will 
not surprise those who have read his verse. 

Rosamond Randall Beirne is Mrs. Francis Foulke Beirne, of, 
it is needless to say, Baltimore. No one could be better qualified 
by environment or inheritance to speak ex cathedra on her present 
subject. We are only sorry that we had not space for her to 
wander from Baltimore to Annapolis, a medium through which 
she might have become lyrical rather than judicial. Her literary 
appearances until now have been in the Junior League Bulletin, 
where she has an audience,second in quality only to that of The 
Reviewer. Ralph Methven Thomson is.a physician of Savannah, 
Georgia. Aleister Crowley, an Englishman of wide and unusual 
literary activities, who here adds to the sum of Cabellian discus- 
sion, is a mystic, a poet, and a writer of many varieties of prose, 
including fiction. He and his works are the subject of a critical 
essay, The Star in the West, by Captain J. F. C. Fuller. Among 
his books are Rosa Mundi, Gargoyles, and Aceldama, and he has 
recently edited The English Review. He is just now in retirement 
at the Collegium ad Sanctum Spiritum, in Cefalu, Sicily. Abbott 
Fraser, of Charlotte, North Carolina, is a student at Princeton, 
and is still under twenty. We hesitate to hazard his exact age 
on account of the late misunderstanding with Hansell Baugh. 

Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, head of the department of English 
at the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, needs no in- 
troduction in this place. His current article is an address re- 
cently delivered by him before the League of American Pen 
Women, meeting in Washington. Edwon Bjorkman, whose last 
novel, Gates of Life (Knopf), appeared a few months ago, 1 
traveling in Sweden, his birthplace, this summer. He is the trans- 
lator of Strindberg as well as novelist and critic. Allen Tate is the 
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editor of The Fugitive, a poetry magazine published in Nashville, 
Tennessee, and his verse appears in other magazines. Josephine 
Pinckney lives in Charleston, South Carolina, a superfluous piece 
of information, since Miss Newman listed her name in the 
Charleston peerage in the Atlanta article in the January Reviewer. 
She is one of the founders and officers of the Poetry Society of 
South Carolina, and has appeared in Poetry, and other magazines. 
She has also been a poetry prize-winner. Julia M. Peterkin, of 
Lang Syne Plantation, South Carolina, has been writing for The 
Reviewer for only six months less time than the editorial staff, and 
these sketches are authentic bits of her own plantation. 

Frances Newman, of Atlanta, like Mrs. Peterkin, began to 
write for The Reviewer when it was really a young magazine, 
having had, moreover, the enviable privilege of appearing once in 
it when it was a fortnightly review. It is now nearly two and 
a half years old, almost a Southern Institution. Miss Newman, 
who wrote on Paul Morand from Paris, is now in England. 
Hansell Baugh, also of Atlanta, a place so literary that we, who 
are not literary, are slightly embarrassed in its presence, has often 
written for us in the past. For we, who are now in our third 
year, are at last the proud possessors of a Past. Beverley Ran- 
dolph Tucker, a Richmond neurologist, is also a part of our Past, 
as well as one of our directors in the present—and incidentally a 
relative of John Randolph of Roanoke. Speaking of relationships, 
the managing editor of The Reviewer, Russell De Vine, is the 
great-grandson of Thomas White, founder, publisher and editor 
of the Southern Literary Messenger, published here until the 
Civil War, of which Edgar Allan Poe was one of the editors fora 
period, the only Southern literary magazine which did not fail. 
We, who are superstitious, believe this is good luck. It seems 
irrelevant just now, but we must say, while people are listening, 
that the sketches appearing in At Random are truly at random, 
and have no personal application whatever. They are composite 
pictures, made of all sorts of odds and ends. 

The Blind Bow-Boy, by Carl Van Vechten, author of Peter 
Whiffle, which will be published by Alfred A. Knopf in the early 
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fall, will be dressed in an alluring jacket, which says: “In full 
agreement with George Borrow’s remark that ‘nobody would call 
a book a novel if he could call it anything else,’ Mr. Van Vechten 
prefers to describe this work, the action of which passes in New 
York, 1922, and the hero of which is the god Eros, as ‘a cartoon 
for a stained-glass window.’ He begs his readers to imagine 
the attitudes of his characters, now sketched crudely in black and 
white, as they will appear when clothed in their final brilliant and 
luminous colours. This book is not ‘romantic’ or ‘realistic’ or 
‘life’ or ‘art.’ Assuredly it is not ‘fantasy’ or ‘satire.’ The author 
has sworn before a notary public that his only purpose in creating 
The Blind Bow-Boy was to amuse. Readers, therefore, are espe- 
cially warned against the danger of comparing this work with 
other books, written, apparently, in a somewhat similar form, for 
it should be obvious that no purpose, beyond that just noted, 
actuated its construction, and no ideas are concealed beneath its 
surface.” 


Proposal 
BY RALPH M. THOMSON. 


The sun has closed his eyes, 
And twilight plays 

At hide and seek along 
Rose-scented ways. 


The night has trimmed her stars, 
And zephyrs seem 

To sing a psalm of home; 
Come, let us—dream! 


ABOUT BOOKS 


National Period 


BY HANSELL BAUGH. 


There is nothing strange in the position of a painter whose 
main interest centers for a time about a single color: Whistler’s 
pre-occupation with white and Picasso’s with rose and with blue 
are familiar examples. Professor Stuart P. Sherman, however, 
in his different field, went them both one better when he pub- 
lished last year his Americans; for by that overt act of apostasy 
from utter faith in Mr. P. E. More he formally entered upon the 
simultaneous periode rose, blanc et bleu with whose concerns his 
new book finds him still engaged. “My hero (he says) is that 
continuous power of the national life in the existence of which 
all our great men appear but as momentary eddies and transient 
formations in the current.” Viewed thus in its intended aspect 
of sequel to the preceding volume, The Genius of America (Scrib- 
ner) presents several difficulties which in such a sequence might 
be said to conflict with principles laid down in the preceding 
series. But as a matter of fact some of the essays and lectures 
here collected present less of conflict than of actual advance to a 
still newer viewpoint which remains as yet vague and almost 
unacknowledged. 

It is only natural that a man whose business it is to instruct 
the young should feel a lively interest in the rising generation— 
even those members of it who do not reap the benefits of his tu- 
toring; and Professor Sherman, throughout his career as a critic, 
has certainly shown himself both lively and interested every time 
he has seen fit to consider the doings of his younger contempo- 
raries. The trouble with his interest has been that it most often 
took the form of exasperation—a perfect match for the feeling 
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with which these younger contemporaries consider the doings of 
Professor Sherman. It is therefore a memorable occasion for all 
concerned when Professor Sherman gives out on the subject of 
young America such words as these: “The elder critics in the 
academic tradition have in general not dealt sympathetically, or 
even curiously, with the phenomena. Fixed in an inveterate 
fidelity to the point of view established by the early classical 
Americans, they look with a mingling of disdain and abhorrence 
upon our impious younger world.” At this arresting statement 
one stares in actual disbelief of the senses; it is a remarkably 
pertinent comment which one would have desired to make on 
each of the seven preceding chapters of the book. Except for 
the baffling scattered comments of this sort which do bob up at 
rare intervals in Professor Sherman’s writings it would be quite 
possible not to fall upon his new books with eagerness, and that 
in spite of vows never to be bothered by him again. But the 
rc:nantic prospect of a really reformed professor of English in 
a State university is adequate compensation for reading many 
dreary pages. 

The liveliness of Professor Sherman’s mind can perhaps be 
best illustrated by some of the other antithetic conceptions he 
advances. Over against the democratic idea of art as having its 
“roots” in “social instinct” and of the poet as one who “socializes 
the spiritual wealth of the country,” there is the idea of a “spir- 
itual aristocracy” of literature whose members properly vow their 
“allegiance to a state which transcends national society.” Con- 
trasted with a desire that something “might finally create in our 
artistic secessionists a consciousness of the ignobility of their 
aims” there is the struthious confession, “I see no remedy for 
despair but some form of profoundly attending to one’s own busi- 
ness.” And there is the allegiance to old morals and customs 
which follows after religion, as opposed to the “mission of the 
man of letters,’ whose highest, whose “divinely dangerous func- 
tion it is to promulgate the new law in despite of the old one.” 
These particular antimonies do not appear juxtaposed in the text ; 
and if they did, Professor Sherman would possibly have some 
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difficulty in taking sides. But it would not be necessary to make 
a hero of one thesis and a villain of the other in order to con- 
coct from them further pleasant examples of dialogue, in the 
manner of the highly successful “Imaginary Conversation with 
Mr. P. E. More,” or the “Conversation on Ostriches” in the 
present volume. In this form Professor Sherman supplies his 
own adversary, thus lessening the responsibility of the reader to 
such a degree that he can take with perfect calm a speech like 
this: “Come now, don’t you admit that the Germans were re- 
sponsible for the war? When they struck at civilization, what 


were we to do?” even though the adversary meekly rejoins:: 


“Strike back, of course.” This dialogue treatment merely leaves 
the reader out of the argument, whereas such remarks in the 
body of one of Professor Sherman’s hortatory essays would be 
exasperating. 

A more frequent use of the dialogue would be acceptable in 
Professor Sherman’s case: its literary quality would condone 
several tricks of style whose constant repetition amounts to posi- 
tive fault in an essay—or even a lecture. Professor Sherman is 
fond of anecdotes; he dearly loves to paraphrase Greek tragedies 
as a species of parable for the point he is attempting to make. 
And he makes puns: “The only destiny which a man of grit 
will allow to influence him much is his destination”; “If you are 
by nature a toe-dancer you will probably put more ‘kick’ into toe- 
dancing than into anything else.’ He even describes one pun, 
quoted in extenso from William Prynne, Puritan, as “dazzling.” 

The book is characteristically full of irritating minor peccan- 
cies. Mr. Spingarn is charged with “divorcing form from sub- 
stance’—Mr. Spingarn, of all people, who insists on the strictest 
monogamous union between those two which are indeed one. 
Jeunes filles are onfounded with intellectuals. A list of “popular 
novelists” is compiled which includes Floyd Dell, W. L. George, 
Rose Macauley (sic) and William McFee among the incompe- 
tents whose heroines have “no spiritual crises, but only nervous 
reactions.” 


But his elucidation of the meaning of the term “Puritan” will 
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perhaps be enshrined as a classic of our literature. Of all true 
Puritans he says, “Everyone is dissatisfied with the past; every- 
one has the courage necessary to revolt; everyone has a vision; 
everyone has a discipline; and everyone desires his vision of the 
better life to prevail.” This description fits admirably such varied 
characters as “Socrates, Plato, Zeno, Confucius, Buddha.” So 
much Professor Sherman points to with considerable pride. It 
describes with equal accuracy men like Nietzsche or Ibsen (if 
there are any like them) whom Professor Sherman has indirectly 
referred to elsewhere as a “German egomaniac” and a “Scandina- 
vian misanthrope” respectively. This new twist to the word 
“Puritan” is perhaps Professor Sherman’s reaction to the anti- 
nationalistic and anti-moralistic criticism that has been directed 
against him from so many quarters: his compensation derives 
from a reversal of terms. The audible squeaks proceed from that 
poorly oiled contrivance (commonly called a mechanism of de- 
fense) upon which Professor Sherman is wont to grind his axe. 


John Randolph of Roanoke 


REVIEWED BY BEVERLEY RANDOLPH TUCKER. 


John Randolph of Roanoke—from whatever angle he is 
viewed one inevitably comes to the exclamation point or the ques- 
tion mark. What an unique character! What an orator! What 
a letter writer! How vindictive! What of his mission to Russia? 
What about his love for Maria Ward? Was he insane? And 
one’s reaction to the exclamation, or answer to the question, 
depends, after all, upon one’s own make-up, therefore his biogra- 
phers, Garland, Adams, Sawyer, Bouldin and lastly, but most 
fully, William Cabell Bruce, differ, at times, widely. 

We shall have to thank Mr. Bruce for the publication of so 
many of Randolph’s letters, for his satisfactory explanation of 
Randolph’s financial accounting with the government when he 
was special ambassador to Russia, for excellent descriptions of 
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Randolph’s personal appearance drawn at different periods from 
many sources, for an intimate view of Randolph’s relations with 
his family and friends, for letting us know that he signed himself 
John Randolph of Roanoke, not because of ego and bombast, but 
simply to distinguish himself from a cousin, another John Ran- 
dolph, whom he did not like, and we also have to thank him for 
frank expositions of family scandals, for gold is too soft without 
the alloy. On the other hand, we may regret that sectional feeling 
is considerably emphasized, especially towards the Adams family, 
since Charles Francis Adams in his appreciation of Lee has done 
much in applying the balm of Gilead south of Mason’s and Dixon’s 
line. We would like also to know more of Maria Ward and of 
Randolph’s love for her, for within the crux of this affair 
lies much, we suspect, that helped to make John Randolph, John 
Randolph. 

All in all, Mr. Bruce has written a very full reference t iogra- 
phy of John Randolph of Roanoke (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), and 
one which .sheds much light upon Randolph’s distinctive person- 
ality. He takes up Randolph’s life in one aspect and then an- 
other, from youth to age, in a maner that is easy for reference 
but which makes it rather difficult to get a cross section view of 
him at any one period. However, in the end, an excellent com- 
posite picture may be made with this series of photographs. 
Modern choppy sentences and paragraphs are not used in Mr, 
Bruce’s book. Although some of his sentences are unusually 
long and paragraphs may run into pages, his style is readable, 
dignified and elegant. After reviewing the facts as presented, 
we believe with the author, that John Randolph was a great 
statesman, a great orator, a great letter writer, honorable in 
character, high in ideals, consistent in politics, personally cour- 
ageous, warm in friendship and benevolent toward those whom he 
thought needed, or who sought, his assistance. He was these 
things in spite of an irascible temper, bad health and marked ec- 
centricities. But he was not a damaged soul. 

Public and private libraries will be the richer for having Mr. 
Bruce’s John Randolph of Roanoke in them. 
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A Cleared Shelf 


BY HUNTER STAGG. 


It was a well considered move, the recent republication of 
Gilbert Cannan’s Round the Corner (Thomas Seltzer), for that 
something less that it deserved was made of this book when the 
Appletons brought it out in 1913 is sufficiently evidenced by the 
avowed belief of certain persons supposed to know about these 
things that Mr. Seltzer’s edition is the first to be presented in 
this country. Nevertheless a considerable stir Round the Corner 
did create when it was new, for those were the days of Compton 
Mackenzie’s Carnival, Youth’s Encounter and Sinister Street, 
of Hugh Walpole’s Duchess of Wrexe, and of whatever depart- 
ures from the—at that date—usual that W. L.-George, J. D. 
Beresford, Oliver Onions and D. H. Lawrence were putting 
forth: the stirring days, in short, which saw the opening maneu- 
vers of that group of writers still, after ten years, known as the 
Younger English Novelists and among whom Gilbert Cannan 
was not the least, however greatly he may have disappointed us 
since. 

They were good days in some ways, those of that early re- 
volt. They offered an excitement, a stimulation which the im- 
mensely more advanced experiments of our newer upheavalists 
fail somehow to communicate. We are so used to concussions. 
They no longer make us jump. They interest, but chiefly they 
amuse, as how should not the depredations of a people that go 
on revolting long after they need because they have no convic- 
tions about what they would do if they should stop? 

As a matter of fact the revolt of a novelist—I speak of ar- 
tists, not propagandists—succeeds with the success of his book. 
If the volume in which he sets forth clearly his defiance of the 
particular traditions which offend him receives the commenda- 
tion of the multitude, why then so far as he is concerned the 
rebellion is an accomplished thing, is over and done with, and it 
is time he was about the business which logic suggests should 
follow upon the heels of successful revolution. But does he do 
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this? Alas, how often does he instead just go on revolting, too 
often with growing hysteria as he realizes—a little behind his 
public—that he would not know what to do next if he stopped. 
To this—that the revolting novelist rarely knews how to do any- 
thing but revolt—to this, rather than to fickleness on the part of 
the public is due the rapid rises and descents in current literary 
history, for when nothing is built upon what has been pulled 
down, one naturally rushes off to see the newest demolishment, 
and reading thus becomes largely a Cook’s tourist business of 
dashing from ruin to ruin. And to this, also, rather than to 
changing conditions, is due the fact that the literature of revolt 
is not, generally speaking, a lasting one, for the novelist of revolt 
is usually a one-book man and in these times it is not by a single 
book that a writer lives, but by sets. 

This is the more unfortunate, as that one best book is so 
often worthy of survival; and pleasant as it is as a reminder 
of that earlier revolt in which it took first rank, it is after all for 
the book’s unimpaired excellence that one welcomes the republi- 
cation of Round the Corner. It more than wears, it impresses 
one anew as a really splendid achievement. The story of Francis 
Christopher Folyat, bachelor of divinity and father of a large 
family, for each member of which life is always just around the 
corner, is in 1923 a human document no less poignant, a work 
of art no less finished, than it was in 1913. I can think of no 
other book of its school and period which any publisher would 
have cared to risk republishing without, as in the case of Hugh 
Walpole, the guarantee of later and greater achievements. And, 
considering the failure littered gap between, it is a point of no 
great significance that the immediate reason for the reappear- 
ance of Round the Corner is a sort of sequel to it, Annette and 
Bennett (Thomas Seltzer), for this work, as a new book, is 
necessarily something of a gamble too. 

Not, however, a great one—at least, it should not be, for 
Annette and Bennett, which offers the married life of two of the 
most interesting of the figures in Round the Corner, comes very 
near to being a worthy successor to the earlier book. In it Mr. 
Cannan recovers much—for one thing, that impersonal glance 
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which has been absent from the two frankly propagandistic novels 
that he has been wasting his time upon and which is rather neces- 
sary to the proper treatment of groups, in which, more than in 
individuals, he has always been interested. Certainly it was 
necessary to the proper presentation of the families of Annette 
Folyat and Bennett Lawrie, and it is in the Folyats and the Law- 
ries as families—the one unaware of the crumbling of the social 
stratum it stands upon, the other realizing it perfectly but obsti- 
nately refusing concessions—that he is interested rather than in 
the two young people whose conflicts provide the framework of 
the book. Mr. Cannan has recovered, too, something of his satiric 
humor, and leavening as it does the intensity of his feeling, it is 
this as much as anything else that makes his latest work the 
excellent book it is. 

It was some ten or twelve years ago, I think, when Mr. W. 
B. Maxwell, an earnest, hardworking novelist of no great spec- 
tacularity, arrived all unexpectedly and with a bang by means of 
a book called The Devil’s Garden, which very nearly placed Mr. 
Maxwell among the “Younger British Novelists.” Anyway, no 
great while afterwards, however, Mr. Maxwell departed ab- 
ruptly from the high places, and though he continued prolific the 
annual assertion of his powerful return with some such work 
as Vivien, or A Little More, or Spinster of This Parish, the 
public took leave to doubt and his career remained in no way dis- 
tinguishable from that of many another sincere workman before 
him. 

But now comes The Day’s Journey (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.), in which it seems to me that Mr. Maxwell actually has 
come back again, and that right worthily, if not with precisely 
the crash of his earlier arrival. One is prejudiced against the 
book at the start, it is true, by a testimonial to the effect that Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle and Sir Gilbert Parker estimate Mr. Max- 
well as “the greatest of British novelists”’—an error of judgment 
on the part of the publishers hard to understand, since the quoting 
of Sir Arthur and Sir Gilbert on the jacket of a book means, 
today, one thing and one thing only, and well does a public ac- 
customed to the guidance of Hugh Walpole, James Branch Cabell 
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and Joseph Hergesheimer know it. And this indiscreet betrayal 
of so much poverty in contemporary admiration for Mr. Maxwell 
is the sadder because it is in so good a cause, for The Day’s 
Journey possesses, aside from admirable craftsmanship and nat- 
ural narrative charm, a distinguishing feature which, though 
bearing strongly upon these two excellences, is deserving of 
special remark. 

Through the medium of imported literature one used to be 
aware of a quality, or combination of qualities, known as “thor- 
oughly British,” and hence needless of further definition. Be- 
yond doubt these qualities still flourish on their native heath, but 
it has been open to the observation of all that they are gradually 
ceasing to be reflected, in the old sense, in the fiction of England. 
Thoroughly British characters still appear in British novels pretty 
often, but it is notable that fewer and fewer of the authors write 
about them in a thoroughly British fashion: that, in short, the 
thoroughly British novel is become practically unique. And 
therein lies the distinction of Mr. Maxwell’s The Day’s Journey, 
in which, from a text (out of an Eastern fable) that runs in 
part— 


“But who shall be my companion for the day’s journey? 

“It does not matter. Chance will decide. And one may be 
as good as another, so that you both keep together till the jour- 
ney’s end.” 


the author develops a story which, had certain other authors I 
might mention written it, would without doubt have turned out 
a finer piece of literature, but not the altogether and completely 
British product which Mr. Maxwell’s particular kind of restraint 
and reserve, in combination with more technical facility than I 
had supposed him possessed of, has made it. 


2 
The weather being unfriendly both to thought and labor, per- 
haps it would be well to begin at this puint a running comment 
upon some of those novels which, with an eye to the languid 
months, the publishers have been issuing since late spring. First 
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among them I would like to recommend Booth Tarkington’s The 
Fascinating Stranger (Doubleday, Page & Co.) ; no book to set 
your teeth in, it is true, but there are times and temperatures— 
especially temperatures—wlkn the deliberate expungent of calo- 
ries from an author who can, at will, give you good red meat, is 
not altogether unwelcome. And Mr. Tarkington’s stories of 
Mary Smith, of Willamilla, of Jeannette, and other persons of 
light minds and lighter behavior seem to me just now as refresh- 
ing as a glass of cold tea. . . Another book of quite another 
order—a fantastic, enthralling and utterly foolish tale whose title 
sufficiently indicates its nature, is Lady Into Fox (Alfred A. 
Knopf), by David Garnett, whose exquisite writing serves the 
double purpose of lifting his story! almost to the heights of “real’’ 
literature and at the same time reducing to a minimum the effort 
of reading. 

Short stories are always serviceable, not to say indispensable 
in the summer, and no previous season has offered better enter- 
tainment of that variety than Mr. John Russell’s new book, In 
Dark Places (Alfred A. Knopf). This is a better collection of 
stories, even, than the same author’s Where the Pavement Ends, 
which volume placed Mr. Russell, last year, in the front ranks 
ot the Somerset Maugham school, where the East and the West 
meet in more or less dramatic conflict. However,—though, as 
m.the case of every fresh writer of this sort of tale, there are 
not lacking those to avow it—there is no truth in the statement 
that Mr. Russell has offered in either book a wealth of new ma- 
terial. True, one does not expect, or even want, new material 
in such stories, and why reviewers think it necessary to say of 
each fresh magician of South Sea beaches and ports and Shanghai 
streets and gambling hells that he possesses it is the more myste- 
rious to me, since I gravely doubt if there is any new literary ma- 
terial in the East which would suite the taste of the Occidental 
palate. One might as well admit that the real charm of such 
work as Mr. Russell’s lies in the fact that it gives us all over 
again the same old material that other writers before him have 
made us so fond of. For, unlike the Klondike, the Ranch, the 
Old Plantation, Zenda and Graustark, and Main Street, the 
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Orient is a locality the lure of which never dies in literature. Of 
course, Mr. Russell has something to do with the success of his 
tales. He has a manner vigorous and direct which is as much his 
own as could be expected, and an attitude of mind still more his 
own. Also he has a style for which he should be given some 
credit, full as it is of color and touched with a dry humor which 
will probably grow romantically bitter when he acquires more 
skill. 

Next best, in the short story line, to In Dark Places is Mr. 
Wilbur Daniel Steele’s book, The Shame Dance( Harper & 
Brothers). And I say next best with full knowledge of the 
fact that Mr. Steele is a much finer artist than Mr. Russell. 
There is a reason why, in spite of this, he is just now less enter- 
taining than the less practised author, and the reason is that Mr. 
Steele has become too conscious in this business of being an artist. 
It weighs upon him, and drives him, to seek the most roundabout 
and involved methods of unfolding his narratives. He was more 
satisfactory when he was just a plain writer. It would not be 
a bad move if, at this point in his career, Mr. Steele took thought 
upon the content of his stories and saw that what it needs is the 
enhancement of a simple technique, and that his intricacies -only 
make it seem slighter than it actually is. Too many writers, with 
the eye of admiration upon Lord Jim, neglect to consider that 
they cannot afford so well as Joseph Conrad to risk the dwarfing 
of matter by manner, and judging by one story alone of Mr. 
Steele’s—The Shame Dance—his tendency is to fall into this 
error. Other stories in the book, however, are more successful 
than this one; several, indeed, are entertaining enough to satisfy 
the most critical reader, and on the whole the book may be recom- 
mended as a safe investment. 

To return to the novel, there have been a number this spring 
which serve the occasionally necessary purpose of showing the 
critic just how unimportant he is in this sorry scheme of things— 
serve it by being perfectly impossible artistically and construc- 
tionally, yet at the same time extremely good reading. One of 
these is Miss Dorothy Scarborough’s In The Land of Cotton 
(Macmillan), which, in defiance of all the standards we reviewers 
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are accustomed to judge books by, has a very decided appeal. 
During the course of this narrative Miss Scarborough shows you 
bit by bit, and with considerable grasp of the subject, every stage 
of the cultivation of cotton and its preparation for the mills. Bit 
by bit, too, she develops the story of a Texas girl, the daughter of 
a wealthy cotton grower, from childhood to maturity. The trouble 
is Miss Scarborough does not weave these two threads into one: 
she does not treat them as threads at all, but rather as blocks, 
which she piles up r_ ly, first a layer of romance, then a layer 
of cotton, and so on, than which there could be no more exe- 
crable a manner of building such a book. And yet In the Land 
of Cotton has a sort of charm which makes it a very pleasant 
companion for an atfernoon or two. Why? I give it up. 

But moré satisfactory at the present moment—since I can 
damn it .atterly—is Mumbo Jumbo (Boni & Liveright), the first 
work et Henry Clews, Jr. I wish that one could hope it would 
be his iast, but there is that about the book which makes such 
a hope vain. It will take a whole library of novels, plays and 
essavs to exhaust the splenetic vigor that is in this young man. 

Mumbo Jumbo is a play—rather, it is one part play and 
three parts preface, 4 la Mr. Shaw, a gentleman whom Mr. Clews 
does not greatly admire. But then, one discovers upon the first 

ve of the book that there is a great deal in this world that Mr. 
does not admire, and the further one proceeds the more 
apparent does it become that there is really nothing in the world 
that Mr. Clews does admire, saving only Mr. Clews and his work. 
For all the rest of earth, the creatures that infest it and the things 
that these creatures make and do, he attaches the term Mumbo 
Jumbo and makes of it an all embracing label which brands for- 
ever the whole show as VULGAR. Really, I had no idea of the 
painful state of things that Mr. Clews unveils—our art, our ideas, 
our philosophy, education, politics, religion, science, manners, and 
goodness knows what besides, are the essence of vulgarity unre- 
lieved and irredeemable. I did not know that there were so many 
things to be vulgar until I read Mr. Clews’ lists—of which I have 
not given half. Neither did I know that there were so many ad- 
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jectives to apply to these things, still less that of those I am 
familiar with so many could be crowded into one sentence. 

Now, informed of the hopeless degradation of all that we 
have to live on, in, among and for, life would still be bearable 
if we could keep before us the vision of one person free from 
all this tawdriness and sordid stupidity—say Mr. Henry Clews, 
Jr., author of Mumbo Jumbo. But alas, even that saving boon 
has been denied us. Mr. Clews has not been able to touch pitch 
without paying the usual price. For lo, as his scornful words 
flow on he reveals who but Henry Clews as the vulgarest of 
all, the most strident, the cheapest and the least capable of logical 
arguments? It is, in its way, an amusing book, this Mumbo 
Jumbo, for there is no offense against good taste, and few against 
good writing, that the author does not commit over and over 
again in the very act declaiming against it. And as most people 
lack conviction of their own omniscience in the precise degree 
that Mr. Clews has it—a degree positively sublime—such ¢elf- 
betrayals are rare enough to be precious. 

This gentleman reminds me of a passage from Gamaliel 
Bradford’s new book of biographical studies, Damaged Souls 
“Oh, what fun it is to be a rebel,” says Mr. Bradford: “to shat- 
ter, scatter, tear down, and destroy, and let others worry about 
building up again. . . . . The rebel likes to assert himself 
make others feel that there is something there to assert; ita _-s 
him a concrete assurance of the fact, which is comforting; and 
it appears that nothing gives us more evidence of our own sta- 
bility than to destroy something else.” Mr. Clews does not re- 
mind me, however, of Mr. Bradford’s later remark that the rebel 
“at his best, is saved by a passionate enthusiasm for humanity. 
He wants to make the world over.” For the author of Mumbo 
Jumbo wants to make the world over not for humanity but for 
the author of Mumbo Jumbo. 

Mr. Bradford also speaks of another sort of rebel, who likes 
“to frame cloud fancies of possible utopias and then brand the 
dull things of earth who will not let you make such fancies real.” 
This meek and mild brand of rebel is also represented in this sea- 
son’s literature by H. G. Wells, who in the novel called Men 
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Like Gods (The Macmillan Co.) makes plain to us just what 
sort of world we ought to have, and could have if we displayed 
sufficient intelligence to follow his directions. 

His present experiment with the novel of Utopia is not, of 
course, Mr. Wells’ first, and the fact removes from the book at 
once any excuse for treating it as an oblique lesson in socialism. 
For Utopia means the perfect state, and there can be but one 
perfect state, and when Mr. Wells is known to have described half 
a dozen or more, all of them different save in a few minor par- 
ticulars, why naturally one just forgets (thankfully) all about 
progress and settles down as to a fairy tale. 

As such Men Like Gods is not bad, though it might be better. 
With some forty-five or fifty books to his credit, Mr. Wells has 
reached that degree of facility where his style is like a dried fruit 
that’ is no comfort to you until it is stewed. And Mr. Wells does 
not seem to get stewed. However, the adventures of the various 
Englishmen and women who, under his guidance, stumble into his 
newest Utopia are not unpleasant reading, and there is, too, much 
that one likes about this Utopia. For example, insects and poi- 
sonous creatures are eliminated, and the prettiest wild beasts are 
tamed. It must be fun to play with a nice jaguar. Then, no- 
body wears any clothes in the land of Mr. Wells’ imagining, and 
at-this time of the year such an idea is pleasing. However, taking 

all in all, the chief value of this new Utopia is one which it 
shares with them all—it makes our own benighted world seem 
so much more satisfactory. 

I return to Gamaliel Bradford’s book about Damaged Souls 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.) somewhat too late to say more of it 
than that Bradford’s studies of Thomas Paine, Benedict Arnold, 
Aaron Burr, John Randolph, John Brown, P. T. Barnum and 
Benjamin Butler are of an interest and value that cannot be too 
highly rated. As H. L. Mencken has pointed out before now, 
Gamaliel Bradford is the man who invented the formula of Lytton 
Strachey’s Queen Victoria—that is to say, the method of treat- 
ment which makes biography a portrait of the soul as well as 
a history of a life, which, in short, makes biography more enter- 
taining than fiction. 
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The subject of one of Mr. Bradford’s studies happens also 
to be the subject of what is, to my mind, the most interesting 
book of the year, thus far. This book is, of course, M. R. 
Werner’s biography of Barnum (Harcourt, Brace & Co.). The 
story of Barnum’s life, alone, is exciting and amusing enough, 
but Mr. Werner has been prodigal, he gives us along with it the 
story of many of Barnum’s star freaks, and the story of Jenny 
Lind, and intimate studies of their personalities and characters. 
Barnum, the friend of kings and queens, and self-advertised as 
the Prince of Humbugs: Barnum, the greatest showman on earth, 
and the cause of numerous disturbances in the financial, jour- 
nalistic and political worlds of his country. Ba.:um, the—but it 
is impossible to go on enumerating the many sides of his nature 
which made the man a figure belonging, properly, in one of Mark 
Twain’s books, and doubtless would have been in one of them 
had not that writer been limited by the accident of fact being 
stranger than fiction. Even better than that, however, is a biogra- 
phy—such a biography, that is, as Mr. Werner has written, for 
neither in skill nor in humour does he suffer greatly by comparison 
with Mark Twain. His book is at once a literary achievement of 
considerable value and—a “perfect scream.” 


Bubbles of Gold 


‘Although these poems are the work of a very young mian, 
they have a lyric quality, almost a naiveté, usually expected of 
the poetry of a past period. Because of this quality, as well as 
their frank and light-hearted youthfulness, they has a distinc- 
tion of their own. They deal with the oldest love story, that of 
Pierrot, Columbine and Harlequin, and the mood is that of 
spring, with its gaiety, its wistfulness, its sunlight and its tears. 
They are brief little songs, some of them extremely light, but 
the lightest of them are musical. Mr. Inman has contributed 
verse to magazines for some time, and this is his second book. 
It will be interesting to see his development in his next volume, 
especially since he is considering a poetic play. Bubbles of Gold 
(Dutton) is a valuable introduction. V~Sa 


